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From the Spectator, N ov. 3 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


VenetTiA bas voted herself Italian by 641,- 
758 to 69, which, considering that Venice was 
Italian by the will of Heaven, whether she voted 
it or no, is highly satisfactory. It is not of- 
ten that a fact is recognized to be a fact by 9,- 
999 out of every 10,000 men. The vote has no 
other importance, but this little story told by 
the Times’ correspondent has. A poor Venetian 
cobbler, unable to buy a flag, pasted three pieces 
of paper over his door, red, white, and green, 
with this inscription on the white, “Dear Italy, 
I would, but I cannot, do more for thee.” Im- 
agine a sentiment of that kind not only felt, but 
expres-ed, by an English cobbler. He would 
be kilied before night with the brutal jocularity 
of a class who in Italy appreciate the sentiment 
as keenly as if they could read and write. With 
what a scorn an English rough or “ gent” must 
read the statement that in the wild burst of en- 
thusiasm which followed the evacuation of Ven- 
ice, “ no one in the crowd attempted to push,” 
or wore a false nose, or howled insults by way 
of gentle baudinage. What effeminate men, 
who caa only die for their country ! 

. 


Mr. Bricut’s great speech in Dublin on 
Tuesday was delivered, it is said, under a good 
deal of difficulty, from both huskiness of voice 
and yeneral indisposition. Nevertheless it was 
a very fine one. We will only note two of 
the finest touches in the speech. In reference to 
the statement of a Dublin man that the people 
of Ireland are rather in the country than of it, 
and ure looking more to America than Eog- 
land, Mr. Bright said, “ I do not know how we 
can wonder at that statement. You will re- 
member that the ancient Hebrew, in his captiv- 
ity, had his windows open towards Jerusalem 
when he prayed. You know that the follower 
of Mohammed when he prays turns his face 
towards Mecca; and the Irish peasant, when 
he asks for food, and freedom, and blessing, fol- 
lows with his eye the setting sun.” Still finer 
perhaps was his comparison of the grand pas- 
sage in Dante about the bubbles which agitated 
the surface of the Stygian lake, and which were 
nothing but the breath of countless sighs from 
the multitude that dwe't beneath, to the agitat- 
ed surface of Irish society, troubled by the sizhs 
and groans of an unhappy peasantry. There 
was a grave humour as well as pathos in parts 
of the speech. Formally, it was an attempt to 
answer the question proposed by the Parliament 
of Kilkenny some five hundred years ago— 
““* How comes it that the King has never been 
‘the richer for Ircland 4’ — a difficult question, 
to which Mr. Bright ofcourse gave but a partial 
and imperfect answer. 


Tue Princess Dagmar of Denmark professed 
the Greek faith on the 24th of October, and on 
‘the 26th of October was betrothed to Alexan- 
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der, Heir Apparent of Russia. Should this 
lady live, she and her sister, the Princess of 
Wales, a few years since living almost in ob- 
scurity in a German town, will be the wives of 
men ruling, really or nominally, one-half the 
world and a clear third of the human race. In- 
deed, if they divide China between them, quite 
a possible event, but one-third of mankind will 
live outside of their dominions. 


Lorp Grorce Manners has made an im- 
portant speech. Speaking on Wednesday to 
the Farmer’s Club at Newmarket, Lord George 
suggested that it was becoming necessary to 
tempt the labourers to stay, and he thought the 
best way to do it would be to promise them a 
share in all the profit of the farm above 10 per 
cent. on the capital invested. As the average 
yield of a farmer’s capital is barely 8 per cent., 
that promise will not add much to wages, not 
half so much as a 10 per cent. reduction in ren- 
tals would. Lord George is, however, the first 
of his class to see what we believe to be a truth, 
that the labourer must in one way or another 
share in the farm, either by cultivating bits of 
it for himself, which will probably be the first 
attempt, or by becoming himself the farmer, as 
he is at Assington. There the labourers hold 
direct of the landlord, Mr. Gurdon, farm very 
well, pay a good rent, and are about twice as 
well off as if they took wages. 


Tue Emperor of the French has ordered a 
Commission to report on the reorganization of 
the French Army. The Commission includes six 
Ministers, the Marshals of France, and several 
Generals, of whom Fleury and Trochu are the 
best known. The reason assigned is the “ grave 
events which have just been accomplished in 
Germany,” and the object, to “‘ place the Army 
in a situation to assure the defence of the terri- 
tory and the maintenance of French political 
influence.” As it is evident that Napoleon con- 
templates an increase to his force, as such in- 
crease must in some way or other widen the 
area of conscription, and as the peasantry will 
not like that, the inference is irresistible that 
Napoleon intends war. Able sovereigns do not 
run the risk of quarrelling with their subjects, 
except for defined and visible ends. 


WE fear that the next revolution in Europe 
will be one in Spain, and that it will involve 
the overthrow of the dynasty. French jour- 
nals look confidently to a decree revindicating 
all unsold Church property, a decree which, if 
issued, will convulse society. The programme 
of Father Claret, the real ruler of Spain, in- 
cludes, itis said, a permanent dictatorship, the 
abrogation of the Cortes, and an increase of 
the army, he probably dreaming that he may 
be destined to restore the Pope. It is believed 
that Marshal Narvaez is not thorough-going 
enough for the confessor, and that M. de Vilu- 
ma, an Ultramontane diplomatist, will be ap- 
pointed Vizier. 
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FROUDE’S REIGN 
From the Edinburgh Review. 


History of England, from the Fall of Wol-' 
sey to the Death of Elizabeth. By JAMES 
ANTHONY Frovupe, M. A., late Fel-, 
low of Exeter College, Oxtord. Reign | 
of Elizabeth. Vols. II., IV. Lon- 
don: 1866. 


Two more volumes of Mr. Froude’s | 
copious history invite the study of the 
learned, and the enlightened curiosity of, 
that large class of readers to whom the an- 
nals of their own country, presented under | 
new aspects and enriched with fresh mate- | 
rials, are ever an object of lively interest. | 
In former numbers of this Journai* we fol- | 


lowed Mr. Froude through the eight pre- | 
ceding volumes of his work; and while we | 
endeavoured to do justice to his remarkable | 
merits, we did not shrink from the unwel- 
come task of pointing out, in the interests | 
of truth, some of his faults as an historian. 
It was mainly, however, in his treatment of 
the reign of Henry VIII., and his paradox- 
ical conception of the character of that 
monarch, that we found ourselves at issue 
with him. When his judgment ceased to 
be perverted by the idolatrous worship of’ 
that equivocal hero of his own creation, his 
views became more consistent with the re- 
ceived opinions of history; and if he was) 
less original, he approached more nearly, as | 
we venture to think, to the higher aim of 
historical research — severe and simple 
truth. 

The peculiar merit of Mr. Froude’s work 
is its wealth of unpublished manuscripts ; 
and the reign of Elizabeth is remarkably 
illustrated by the correspondence of the 
Spanish ambassadors, and other agents of 
the Court of Spain, which have been pre- 
served in the Archives at Simancas. The 
extraordinary interest of sich illustrations is 
apparent in every page of these volumes: 
they give novelty to the narrative, and vari- 
ety to the well-known incidents of the time ; 
and they bring in aid of historical evidence, 
the contemporary opinions of society upon 
current events. The discovery of such 
treasures is apt to seduce the historian into 
an undue estimate of their historical value, 
and to lead him to prefer their version of 
facts to more common-place conclusions 
founded upon published documents. The 
reader, perhaps, is also prepared to receive 
too readily, as decisive, the testimony of 
witnesses so original and unexpected. But 
we must be on our guard against these 
natural prepossessions. The authority of 





* Edin, Rev., July, 1858; and January 1854. 
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manuscripts is not to be accepted as supe- 
rior to that of printed documents: they 
may be more interesting, by reason of their 
novelty, but: they are not more trustworthy ; 
and they need a scrutiny even more care- 
ful, as they have not been exposed to the 
critcism of other writers. 

It may be safely affirmed that recent 
researches into the unpublished state pa- 
pers of different countries have generally 
served to confirm rather than to disturb our 
previous convictions as to the events and 
characters of history. They have made 
most valuable additions to our stock of 


| knowledge: they have filled up its broad 


outlines with an infinite variety of pictu- 
resque details and suggestive illustrations: 
they have multiplied proofs in corroboration 
of facts and traditions already received; 
but they have rarely overthrown the evi- 
dence presented by printed records, acces- 
sible to all the world. Mr. Rawdon Brown, 
in the preface to his interesting ‘ Calendar 
of Venetian State papers,’ thus aptly esti- 
mates the value of such documents : — 


‘Nor must we expect that the revelations of 
unpublished MSS. will make black and white 
change places in our estimate of character and 
suddenly alter the notions we have formed of 
the great actors in the drama of history. With 
respect to characters, as well as facts, it is 
rather by minute and repeated touches that the 
force and colour of truth are to be restored, than 
by substicuting a new picture for an old one.’ * 


Regarded in this point of view, the 
Simancas papers are singularly interesting. 
Philip II. of Spain, as consort of the late 
Queen Mary, was closely connected with 
England and with Elizabeth; and as the 
most zealous Catholic prince in Europe, he 
was deeply concerned in a country which 
had again renounced the ancient faith, and 
was still agitated by the religious and 
political discords of the Reformation. His 
ambassadors watched narrowly the stirring 
events of the time; and their opportunities 
of observation were peculiarly favourable. 
As representing a sovereign allied by mar- 
riage to the Queen, they were admitted to 
confidential intercourse with the court, and 
conversed treely with Elizabeth and her 
councillors; as ministers of a Catholic 

rince, they were the friends and advisers 
of Mary Queen of Scots, of the Catholic 
peers, and of the leaders of that restless and 
disaffected party who were ever plotting to 
overthrow their Protestant Queen and restore 


* Rawdon Brown’s Pref, to Ca'endar of Venetian 
State Papers, p. xciv. ; 
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the old religion. All the secrets of the Catho- 
lic malcontents and conspirators were con- 
filed to them ; and too olten they were them- 
selves the contrivers of treason. All their busy 
doings — everything they saw or heard, — 
their hopes, fears, and conjectures, were 
fully reported to Philip. Intriguers and 
gossips as they were, there was no lack of 
materials for their despatches; and De 
Silva, the first ambassador with whom we 
become acquainted in these volumes, was 
an accomplished gentleman and a clever 
letter-writer. He could report his conver- 
sations with Queen Elizabeth or Cecil with 
a dramatic spirit scarcely inferior to that of 
our own distinguis'ied diplomatist, Sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour; and the curiosity of his royal 
master gave constant encouragement to his 
facile pen. And now, after the lapse of 
three hundred years, all that was written 
for the secret information of Philip is re- 
vealed to the present generation, and throws 
a flood of unexpected light upon a critical 
period in English history. 

The Simancas papers, however, full and 
instructive as they are, form but a small 
wl of the manuscript evidence which Mr. 

roude has embraced m_ his researches. 
He has also ransacked the records in Lon- 
don, at Edinburgh, at Hatfield, and at Paris. 
With so large a mass of new materials, his 
history naturally assumes an original char- 
acter. Where the narrative differs little, if 
at all, from that of other historians, the au- 
thorities are not the same; and as he pre- 
fers his own recent discoveries to more fa- 
miliar documents, and cites them at great 
length, his work possesses at once the 
charms and the blemishes of contemporary 
memoirs. The reign of Elizabeth is so hack- 
neyed a theme in English and foreign lite- 
rature, that it is refreshing to read the 
‘oft-told tale’ in the very language of 
the actors themselves. But if too much 
eam be given to such authorities, the 

igher philosophy of history is in danger of 
being fost in a multiplicity of secondary 
events; while the historian, whose guidance 
we seek in a concise and comprehensive 
narrative, is found to rival the memoir- 
writer in fulness of detail, and consequently 
in voluminousness. Into this latter fault, at 
least, we fear that Mr. Froude is liable to be 
beguiled. The two volumes just issued em- 
brace no more than six years and a half of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, beginning in 
February 1567, and ending in August 1573. 
As this reign continued for thirty years 
after the last of these dates, we might look for- 
ward to not less, perhaps, than ten more vol- 
umes, if the remaining years of the Queen’s 
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life were treated with equal prolixity. If 
the history of England is to be written 
throughout at such length, may the Lord 
have mercy on our children, and send them 
readable abridgments ! 

With these introductory remarks, we will 
now follow Mr. Froude through these in- 
teresting volumes, inviting special notice to 
the more striking revelations of his new 
witnesses, and touching, with friendly criti- 
cism, upon such of his conclusions as we 
| not be prepared to accept. 

The eighth volume of this work concluded, 
as our readers may remember, with the mur- 
der of Darnley, in which crime no pains 
were spared to prove, with crushing force, 
the complicity of Mary Stuart. The narra- 
tive is here continued, and Scotland occu- 
pies the larger portion of the present vol- 
umes. Her celebrated Queen is still the 
heroine of the tale, but every shred of ro- 
mance, with which her character has hither- 
to been veiled, has been ruthlessly torn 
away. From various causes, no other Queen 
in history has occasioned so zealous and 
long-continued a controversy as Mary Stu- 
art. She was beautiful, brave, and unfortu- 
nate. She was the hope of one party, — 
the dread and abhorrence of another. She 
was accused of crimes which her friends in- 
dignantly denied, and her enemies reiter- 
ated; and her adventures, her sufferings, 
and her wrongs have been illustrated by hie- 
tory, poetry, and romance. Some writers 
have boldly undertaken to vindicate her 
reputation from all stain, while others have 
chosen to dwell upon her attractions and 
accomplishments as a woman, and her cruel 
misfortunes as a Queen, rather than upon 
the dark and evil mysteries of her life. 
Her ablest champions were Chalmers, Whit- 
aker, and the elder Tytler, to whom we 
must add the late Professor Aytoun, who, 
in his spirited poem of ‘ Bothwell,’ was able 
to shield his heroine with fair poetic license. 
A modern French author, M. Wiesener, has 
recently produced an elaborate volume in 
her defence ; and Prince Labanoff was moved 
by the same sentimental interest to publish 
a valuable collection of all the letters known 
to exist from her pen. But our greatest his- 
torians, Robertson, Hume, Laing, Hallam, 
and Sharon Turner, have been persuaded 
of her guilt; and even the Catholic Lin- 
gard, though inclining to her side, has searce- 
ly ventured to acquit her. Among contem- 
porary writers, the learned and judicious 
historian of Scotland, Mr. Fraser Tytler, 
reluctantly declines her defence,* and the 


* See Hist. of Scot., vol, vii. pp. 109, 121, 122, 
140, 268, &c. 
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eminent French historian, M. Mignet, with 
the aid of the most recent authorities, in- 
cluding the Simancas papers,* gives sober 
and dispassionate judgment against her 
memory. ¢ 

The case was but too clear before Mr. 
Froude approached it ; but, if he has added 
few direct proofs to those already accumu- 
lated, he has found confirmation of them in the 
adverse opinions of contemporary observers. 
All this evidence, direct and indirect, he 
uses nqt with the calm temper of a judge, 
but with the fierceness of a bitter advocate. 
Her guilt is the great argument of this 
history. If Mary was guilty of the murder 
of her husband, he maintains that Elizabeth 
and her ministers were justified in their 
treatment of her; if she was innocent, they 
must stand condemned. Hence his merci- 
less severity against Mary, whom he brands 
throughout these volumes with opprobrious 
names, which he is never weary ot reiterat- 
ing. The issue raised by him is not, how- 
ever, to be so accepted until he is able to 
show that the Queen of England and her 
ministers were entitled to judge an inde- 
— Queen, or that their treatment of 

ary was founded upon their convictions of 
her guilt. She may have been guilty, as 
we believe her to have been; but we are 
not, on that account, prepared to defend 
the conduct of Elizabeth. 

The whole of Mary’s conduct after the 
murder of Darnley tended to confirm sus- 
picions as to her own participation in that 
monstrous crime. On the following morn- 
ing, Paris, Bothwell’s French page and ,one 
of the gang of assassins — 


‘went to the apartments of the Queen, where 
Bothwell followed him directly after. Mary 
Stuart had slept soundly, but was by this time 
stirring. The windows were still closed. ‘I'he 
room was already hung with black, and lighted 
with candles. She herself was breakfasting in 
bed, eating composedly, as Paris observed, a 
newlaidegg. She did not notice or speak to 
him, for Bothwell came close behind, and talked 
in a low voice with her behind the curtain.’ 
(Reign of Elizabeth, vol. iii. p. 5.) 


She declared that ‘ whoever had taken the 
enterprise in hand, it had been aimed as 
well at herself as at the King, since the 
providence of God only prevented her from 


* The list of these authorities, as given in his pre- 
face, is sufficiently long, but is by no means exhaus- 
tive. M, Mignet has not, we believe, visited Simancas 
himself, as Mr, Froude hasdone; and he therefore 
only quotes those documents of which copies had 
been made for the French Government. 

t Histoire de Marie stuart, vol. i. p. 261, 263, 281, 
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sleeping in the house which was destroyed.’ 
Yet the intended assassination, of which 
she had no suspicion herself, was known 
several days before both in London and in 
Paris. This coincidence, however, must 
not be pressed too far. No one doubts that 
the murder had been deliberately planned 
by Bothwell and his confederates; but, 
unless the Queen had been an accomplice, 
she was the very person from whom the 
plot would have been most carefully con- 
cealed.* 

But the most damning evidence to her 
prejudice was her scandalous intimacy with 
the murderer Bothwell, and her determina- 
tion to protect him from justice. This part 
of her conduct hasalready been condemned 
by all candid writers ; but Mr. Froude places 
before us more distinctly the state of public 
opinion in Scotland and elsewhere, upon 
these events : — 


‘ Midnight cries,’ he says, ‘ were heard in the 
wynds and alleys of Edinburgh, crying for ven- 
geance upon the Queen and Bothweil. Each 
day, as it broke, showed the walls pasted with 
“bills,” in which their names were linked to- 
gether in an infamous union of crime; and 
bold as they were, they were startled att.e pus- 
sionate instinct with which their double guilt had 
been divined.’ (Vol. iii. p. 8.) 


The nobles were too familiar with deeds 
of blood to be much moved by the recent 
murder, and many were accomplices in the 
crime ; but the people, already touched by 
the moral influence of the Reformation, 
cried furiously for’ justice. Their feeling 
against the Queen was shared by higher 
personages. Her ambassador at Paris wrote 
to her, ‘ Yea, she herself was greatly and 
wrongously calampit to be motive principal 
of the whole, and all done by her order,’ 
‘He could but say that, rather than that 
vengeance were not taken, it were better 
in this world had she lost life and all.’ The 
Spanish ambassador at the Scottish court — 
a Catholic, and a friend of the Queen — 
suspected her guilt; and Queen Elizabeth, 


* In his extreme eagerness to fix upon Mary the 
guilt of the murder, Mr. Froude sometimes even 
contradicts himself. Thus he stated in chap. x. 

vol. ii. p. 351), that Morton required * the Queen’s 

and for a warrant’ before he would join the con- 
spiracy for the murder of my ag) 3 Bothwell prom- 
ised that he would ppomnes it, ‘but it never came,’ 
In chap. (xiii. vol. ili. p. 28), he says, ‘Morton was 
invited to join, and had only suspended his consent 
till assured under the Queen’s hand of her approval. 
There were other writings also, which were after- 
wards destroyed.’ The fact is, that no such writing 
was ever known to exist at all, So,too, there is no 
evidence for the assumption that Darnley’s illness 

revious to the murder was caused by poison, yet 





and App. G., vol. di. p. 51, &e, 


r. Froude believes it. 
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while willing to believe her innocent, ad- 
dressed her in these remarkable words : — 


‘I cannot but tell you what all the world is 
thinking. Men say that instead of seizing the 
murderers, you are looking through your fingers 
while they escape; that you will not punish 
those who have done you so great -a service, as 
though the thing would never have taken place, 
had not the doers of it been assured of impuni- 
ty. . . . Lexhort, I advise, I implore you deep- 
ly to consider of the matter —at once, if it be 
the nearest friend you have, to lay your hands 
upon the man who has been guilty of the crime 
—to let no interest, no persuasion, keep you 
from proving to everyone that you are a noble 
princess and a loyal wife.’ (Vol. iii. p. 23.) 


Even Catherine de Medicis and the King 
of France told her, ‘that if she did not 
exert herself to discover and punish the as- 
sassin she would cover herself with infamy.’ 
But Mary Stuart turned a deaf ear to 
these righteous counsels: she was passion- 
ately in love with Bothwell, and, far from 
avenging the death of Darnley, she was 
preparing to marry his assassin. He was 
already married, indeed, but this slight ob- 
stacle was to be removed by a divorce, 
sought on the ground of his own adultery. 
Bothwell was, at length, called to take part 
in a mock trial; but, instead of being placed 
in custody, he rode gallantly from Holyrood 
on the murdered Darnley’s horse, and was 
cheered by the smiles of Mary Stuart, who 
nodded a farewell from her window. By 
trickery and force, it had been contrived 
that no prosecutor should be forthcoming ; 
and he was pronounced not guilty. 
Meanwhile, the intended marriage was 
whispered about among the people, and 
everywhere denounced as monstrous and 
unholy. But there was no hesitation either 
in Mary or Bothwell. A packed Parliament 
confirmed the ‘ purgation’ of the latter; 
and, in order to conciliate the Protestants, 
the Qiaeen now formally recognised the Re- 
formation. It was not the first t me that a 
divorce, sought for the sake of another mar- 
riage, had favoured the Protestant religion. 
The next thing to be done was to secure the 
support of the nobles ; and Bothwell, 0 
invited the primate and four a an 
several noblemen — including the Earls of 
Argyll, Huntly, Sutherland, and Eglinton 
— to supper, surprised them over their wine 
into signing a bond, by which they engaged 
to resist all slanders against their host, and 
to promote his marriage with the Queen. 
Dut co eondalens a marriage could not 
be contracted without embarrassments; and, 
to avoid all further obstacles, a forcible ab- 
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duction of the Queen was planned. Her 
advocates have naturally endeavoured to lay 
all the blame of this outrage upon Both- 
well; but her own letters betray her. In 
them she concerted with her lover the whole 
scheme of their elopement; and whatever 
there appears ambiguous was arranged be- 
tween them by their emissary the Earl of 
Huntly, Bothwell’s brother-in-law. She 
enjoined him to ‘ make himself sure of the 
lords, and free to marry.’ She acquainted 
him that Huntly had great misgivings, ‘ be- 
cause there are many here, and among them 
the Earl of Sutherland, who would rather 
die than suffer me to be carried away, they 
conducting me.’ She therefore charged him 
to be ‘the more circumspect and to have 
the more power. ‘ We had yesterday more 
than 300 horse. ... For the honour of 
God, be accompanied rather of more than 
less, for that is the principal of my care.’ 
Huntly tried to dissuade her from the en- 
terprise ; but she told him that, if Bothwell 
did not withdraw from it, ‘no persuasion, 
nor death itself, should make her fail of her 
promise.’* Again, in her conduct at the 
time of the cine her collusion was 
transparent. ‘She said she would have no 
blood shed; her people were outnumbered, 
and, rather than any of them should lose 
their lives, she would go wherever the Earl 
of Bothwell wished.” She went quietly 
away with him, and, the day after the in- 
iquitous divorce had been obtained, she an- 
nounced her approaching marriage by pro- 
clamation. In another week they were 
married ; and, to gain favour with the Pro- 
testants, the ceremony was performed ac- 
cording to the Calvinist service. 

The sequel of these infamous nuptials is 
well known. The lords revolted ; Bothwell 
fled; and the Queen being imprisoned in 
Lochleven Castle, was forced to abdicate in 
favour of her infant son; while the Earl of 
Murray, her half-brother, was appointed re- 
gent. Then followed Mary’s romantic es- 
cape from Lochleven; the defeat of ber 
army at Langside; and her fatal flight 
across the Solway into England. Mr. 
Froude’s narrative of these events differs 
so little from other histories, that we need 
not dwell upon them. But. he brings out 
into stronger relief the popular abhorrence 


* Hist. of Eliz., vol. iii. Pp 59-63, 117 et seq. 
These letters are from the celebrated silver casket, 
the authenticity of which Mr. Froude fully believes. 
Mr. Fraser Tytler does not place so much reliance 
upon them, the originals having long since disap- 
peared, and the copies being —_—. (Hist. of 
Scotland, vol. vii. p. 257.) M. Mignet, however, in 
an elaborate note (4. vol. 1. ) gives numerous proofs 
that they are genuine, which his opponent, M, Wies- 
ener, has vainly attempted to rebut. 
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of Mary Stuart’s conduct, as well as the 
resources, the courage, and the energy of 
her character. While she was in captivity. 
Sir James Balfour placed in the hands of 
the confederate lords a silver casket which 
the Queen had given to Bothwell, and which 
contained her own letters to himself, some 
love sonnets, and the documents which af- 
forded proofs that in the murder of Darnley 
he had been acting with the sanction of the 
Queen and half her eouncil. Morton, 
Huntly, Lethington, Argyll, and others had 
been in the plot ; and as these disclosures 
affected them no less than Mary Stuart, the 
contents of the casket were tampered with ; 
but everything prejudicial to the Queen was 
brought forward against her,—a circum- 
stance which cannot but throw some dis- 
credit upon such evidence. 

The Fonhhptntlens already detested her 
as a Papist, and were shocked by her 
crimes; their ministers denounced her from 
their pulpits with fiery wrath. John Knox, 
Craig, and other popular preachers de- 
manded that she should be put to death, for 
which righteous judgment they found ample 
warrant in Scripture. It would seem that 
Mr. Froude is of the same opinion. ‘ Un- 
happily,’ he says,‘ the hands which would 
have executed this high act of justice were 
themselves impure ;’* and again he blames 
Elizabeth for not remaining nextral in the 
contest, when she would have been ‘ deliv- 
ered for ever from the riva) who had trou- 
bled her peace from the kour of her acces- 
sion, and while she lived would never cease 
to trouble her.’ He feels no pity for the 
Queen in her worst misfortunes. In his 
eyes, as well as in those of her enemies, she 
was ‘a trapped wild cat,’ who might be 
slain without compunction. We cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that the spirit in 
which he treats this erring and unhappy 
Queen will command the sympathy of his 
readers, or even their sense of rigorous jus- 
tive. In a lawless age, in a half-civilized 
country, and surrounded by savage and 
treacherous nobles, who were guilty of every 





crime, she alone is singled out for vengeance. | 
Who in that age was blameless? Darnley | 
had murdered David Rizzio under Mary 
Stuart’s eyes, with revolting outrage and 
dishonour to herself. The first nobles of | 
the realm had been concerned in the mur- 
der of Darnley. The two first regents who 
governed the realm in the name of her son 
were assassinated by the contrivance of their 
enemies, and the third was suspected to have 
been poisoned. Nor were the characters of 


* Hist. of Eliz., vol. iii. p. 126, 
t Ibid., p, 130, 
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other royal ladies of her time unstained. 
The sinister rumours concerning the death 
of Leicester’s wife, to make way for bis mar 
riage with Elizabeth, and her devoted in- 
timacy with the man on whom so foul a sus- 
picion rested, cannot be forgotten. Nor 
can we fail to recall the infamous and blood- 
stained memory of Catherine de Medicis, 
and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. In 
Italy murders were a part of the state policy 
of the Borgias and Medicis, and even of 
Popes. The history of Europe, at this pe- 
riod, abounds in assassinations, judicial mur- 
ders, cruel imprisonments, and other hateful 
deeds of violence and fraud. We condemn 
them and their guilty authors, while we de- 
plore the low moral standard of the age of 
which they are the reproach. But is it con- 
sistent with the calm equity of history to 
brand Mary Stuart, above all others, as a 
murderess, and to justify every wrong com- 
mitted against her by her enemies? Mr. 
Froude could find justification or excuses 
for the selfish cruelties and lust of Henry 
VHI.: he cannot spare one word of pity 
for a beautiful and gifted woman, whose 
sins were visited with bitter retribution, 
God forbid that history should ever condone 
crimes; but surely a gentler temper towards 
Mary Stuart would have been at least. as 
impartial in the historian; while a more 
generous and manly treatment of a woman’s 
sufferings would have found a readier re- 
sponse in the heart of his readers. 

With so strong a bias against the charac-. 
ter of Mary, Mr. Froude is not likely to be 
tempted into a romantic treatment of her 
personal adventures; but he is unable to 
ignore those spirited and graceful qualities 
which have won for her so general an in- 
terest. Let us visit her at Lochleven: — 


‘ The curtain rises for a moment over the ‘in- 
terior of Mary Stuart’s prison-house. When 
the first rage had passed away, she had used 
the arms of which nothing could deprive her ; 
she had flung over her gaolers the spell of that 
singular fascination which none who came in 
contact failed entirely to feel. She had charmed 
even the Lady of Lochleven, to whose gentle 
qualities romance has been unjust; and “by 
one means or another she had won the favour 
and good will of the most part of the house, as 
well men as women, whereby she had means to 
have intelligence, and was in some towardness 
to have escaped.”’ * 


Her escape was at length effected; and 
here we have a picture of her spirit and 
energy : — 


* Hist. of Eliz., vol. iii. p. 187; Throgmorton to 
Lata. 
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‘ Off shot the troop —off and away into the 
darkness. Eleven months had passed since 
Mary Stuart had been in the saddle, but confine- 
ment had not relaxed the sinews which no fa- 
tigue could tire. Neither strength nor spirit 
failed her now. Straight through the night 
they oe on, and drew bridle first at 
Queen’s Ferry. Claud Hamilton, with fresh 
horses, was on the other side of the Forth, and 
they sprang to their saddles again. A halt was 
allowed them at Lord Seton’s house at Long 
Niddry, but the Queen required no rest. While 
the men were stretching their aching legs, Mary 
Stuart was writing letters at her table. She 
wrote a despatch to the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
and sent a messenger off with it to Paris. She 
sent Ricarton to collect a party of the Hepburns 
and recover Dunbar, bidding him, after the 
castle was secured, go on to Bothwell, and 
tell him that she was free. Two hours were 
spent in this way, and then to horse again. 
Soon after sunrise she was at Hamilton among 
her friends.’ (Vol. iii. p. 213.) 


She was soon at the head of an army; 
but it was routed at Langside, and she was 
again a fugitive : — 
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‘The country had risen, and all the roads 
were beset. Peasants, as she struggled along 
the bye-lanes, cut at her with their reaping- 
hooks. The highway was occupied by Murray’s 
horse. Harassed — for once terrified — for she 
knew what would be her fate if she fell again 
into the hands of the Confederates — she turned 
south, and with six followers, those who had 
been with her on the hill, and Livingston, 
George Douglas, and the foundling page, who 
had contrived to rejoin her, she made for Gallo- 
way. ‘There, in the country of Lord Herries, 
she would be safe for a week or two at least, 
the sea would be open to her if she wished to 
leave Scotland. By cross-paths, by woods and 
moors, she went, as if death was behind her — 
ninety-two miles without alighting from her 
horse. Many a wild gallop she had had already 
for her life. She had ridden by moonlight from 
Holyrood to Dunbar, after the murder of Riz- 
‘zio; she had gone in a night from Lochleven 
to Hamilton ; but this, fated to be her last ad- 
‘venture of this kind, was themost desperate of 
all. Then she had clear hope before her; now 
‘there was nothing but darkness and uncertainty. 
At night she slept on the bare ground ; for food 
‘she had oatmeal and buttermilk. On the third 
day after the battle, she reached Dundrennan 
Abbey on the Solway.’ (Vol. iii. p. 228.) 


Is it surprising that so high a spirit and 
‘such adventures should have raised Mary 
Stuart, despite her crimes, into a heroine of 
romance ? 

We must now leave her, for awhile, in her 
misfortunes, and turn to the great Queen 
who was to become the arbiter of her des- 
tinies. As Mr. Froude delights to paint 





Mary Stuart in the darkest colours, so he 
endeavours to portray the Queen of Eng- 
land in the most favourable light. What- 
ever her conduct, the best construction is 
put upon her motives. Thus, her treatment 


| of Mary is represented as kind and sisterly 


— generous and merciful. That she offered 
her good advice we have already seen ; and 
when Mary was imprisoned and deposed by 
her own subjects, Elizabeth espoused her 
cause as one common to all princes: she 
could not tolerate rebellion against a 
crowned head. ‘The head cannot be sub- 


ject to the foot,’ she said, ‘and we cannot 


recognise in them (the lords) any right to 
call their sovereign to account.’ Her feel- 
ings are thus described by Mr. Froude : — 


‘Elizabeth’s behaviour at this crisis was more 
creditable to her heart than to her understand- 
ing. . . . She forgot her interest ; and her af- 
fection and her artifices vanished in resent- 
ment and pity. Her indignation as a sovereign 
was even less than her sorrow fur a suffering 
sister. She did not hide from herself the Queen 
of Scots’ faults, but she did not believe in the 
extent of them ; they seemed as nothing beside 
the magnitude of her calamities, and she was 
prepared to encounter the worst political conse- 
quences rather than stand by and see her sacri- 
ficed.’ (Vol. iii. p. 131.) 


She threatened the confederate lords with 
her vengeanee if they proceeded to extremi- 
ties against their queen; and when Mary's 
execution was discussed amongst them, 
‘each post from Xngland brought fiercer 
threats from Elizabeth, which all the warn- 
ings of her council could not prevent her 
from sending. It might have been almost 
supposed that, with refined ingenuity, she 
was choosing the means most likely to 
bring about the catastrophe which she most 
afiected to dread.’ * The lords naturally 
resented her interference, and sternly went 
their own way. Whatever her motives, 
friendship in such a shape was not a little 
dangerous to its object, and Cecil did not 
scruple to tell her that ‘the malice of the 
world would say that she had used severity 
to the lords to urge them to rid away 
the Queen.’+ When Mary was deposed, 
Elizabeth threatened to restore her to her 
throne by force, and intrigued with her 
friends in Scotland against the Regent: — 


‘So,’ says Mr. Froude, ‘ were sown the seeds 
of those miserable feuds which for five years 
harassed the hearths and homes of Scotland — 
which made for ever impossible that more tem- 


* Hist. of Eliz., vol. iii. p .187. 





t Ibid., p. 151. 
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perate spirit which but for this might have soft- 
ened the rigours of Calvinism — which caused 
the eventual ruin of the person whose interests 
Elizabeth was intending to serve, by tempting 
her to take refuge in the dominions of a sover- 
eign who was so persistently pretending to be 
her friend.’ (Vol. iii. p. 169.) 


Such was Elizabeth’s friendship to Mary, 
while she remained in Scotland ; and even 
Mr. Froude appears to be not wholly without 
misgivings as to its sincerity. What was 
her friendship, when Mary, ruined and des- 
olate, fled to her dominions for protection ? 
Mary craved permission to be admitted to 
her presence, but was refused; she had 
come to seek comfort from her royal friend 
and sister, and found herself a prisoner ; 
she had merely fled from one prison to 
another. ‘A guard of two hundred men 
was sent from Berwick to Carlisle Castle, — 
men so faithful that if there was any at- 
tempt at flight, Elizabeth expressed a fear 
that they would make short work of their 
charge.’ * Mary’s flight into England was, 
no doubt, embarrassing; and Mr. Froude 
says that ‘in the golden era of the Planta- 
see such a difficulty would have been 








isposed of more swiftly and more effec- 
tively ;’ but now, in a more scrupulous age, 
‘the beautiful and interesting sufferer was 
manifestly a dangerous amimal which had 
run into a trap, difficult to keep, yet not to 
be allowed to go abroad, till her teeth 
were drawn, and her claws pared to the 
quick.’ Elizabeth still affected sens 
but she readily accepted the harsh counse 
of her ministers. She wrote affectionate 
letters, she continued her intermeddling 
policy in Scotland, tut she held her pris- 
oner safe, and was taking measures to de- 
stroy her reputation and influence. 


‘Oh, Madam,’ she wrote, ‘there is not a 
creature living who more longs jto hear your 
a pg than myself; not one who would 
end more willing ear to any answer which will 
clear your honour. . On the word of a 

rince, I promise you that neither your sub- 
jects, nor any advise I may receive from my 
own councillors, shall move me to ask any- 
thing of you which may endanger you or touch 
your honour.’ (Vol. iii. p. 248.) 


Most people will think such professions 
as insincere and insidious as the rest of 
Elizabeth’s conduct; but Mr. Froude re- 
gards her as ‘in reality Mary’s best friend, 
who was fighting for her against all her own 
ministers, and, guilty or innocent, wished 
only to give her a fresh chance upon the 


Ibid., p, 239. 
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throne which she had forfeited.” We fear, 
however, that her friendship was about 
equal to her generosity. Mary, who had 
fled without her wardrobe, complained to 
the Queen that she was even without a 
change of linen; her necessities were nobly 
relieved bya ‘couple of torn shifts, two 
pieces of black velvet and two pair of shoes.’ 

The rags of Elizabeth’s friendship were 
not more worthy of gratitude. While she 
made a show of supporting Mary in Scot- 
land, with high words and menaces, she 
was betraying her into submission and 
casting toils around her. She had no right 
to meddle between Mary and her subjects: 
she had no claim to dictate to a neighbor- 
ing and friendly State; yet she assumed to 
judge of Mary’s guilt or mnocence, and be- 
guiled the unhappy captive, by terms of 
pretended sympathy, into compliance with 
her treacherous advise. She promised that 
if Mary could acquit herself of the charges 
made against her, she should be restored. 
Mary declined with queenly dignity to be 


| thus put upon her trial : — 


‘I came,’ said she, ‘to recover my honour, 
and to obtain help to chastise my false accusers 
—not to answer those charges against me as if 
I were their equal, but myself to accuse them 
in your presence. Madam, | am no 
equal of theirs, and would sooner die than so, 
by act of mine, declare myself.’ (Vol. iii. p. 
255.) 


In vain Lord Herries protested, on her 
behalf, that Elizabeth had no right to con- 
stitute herself a judge between the sover- 
eign and subjects of a foreign realm. 
She replied that she would not quarrel for 
the name of judge, but on the reality she 
intended to insist.’ No less vainly aid he 
entreat that she might be permitted to 
leave England. Elizabeth was resolved 
to hold her fast, and to degrade her. 


‘ As to her going to France,’ she said, ‘I will 
not lower myself in the eyes of my fellow-sov- 
ereigns by acting like a fool. The King, her 
husband, when she was in that country, gave 
her the style and arms of this realm. lam not 
anxious for a repetition of that affair. I can 
defend my own right. But I will not, of my 
own accord, do a thing which may be turned to 
my own hurt.’ (Vol. iii. p. 261.) 


According to Mr. Froude, ‘she wished 
only that so much evidence should be brought 
forward as would justify the Lords in their 
rebellion, and would justify Elizabeth also 
in restoring the Queen with a character 
slightly clouded — to be maintained under 





her own protectorate, and with her hands 
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so bound as to incapacitate her from further 
mischief.’* ‘She told De Silva that the 
Queen of Scots should be restored, but 
restored without power, and her acquittal 
should be so contrived that a shadow of 
guilt should be allowed still to remain.’ t 
But Mary herself naturally treated her 
professions as hypocrisy; and Cecil wrote 
‘that it was not meant, if the Queen of| 
Scots was found guilty of the murder, to 
restore her to Scotland, however her friends 
might brag to the contrary.’{ At all events, 
the unfortunate rival was to be made an in- 
strument of Elizabeth's ambition and love 
of intrigue. If she would not be put upon | 
her trial, before a tribunal which had no 
retence to jurisdiction, the lords were to 
” charged with rebellion, and in their own 
defence were to bring accusations against | 
their sovereign, which she might answer or 
not, as she thought fite It was a cunning 
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rebellion; and in reply, Murray defended 
them on the ground of Bothwell’s crimes 
and the Queen’s marriage, without accusing 
her of being concerned in the murder. 
But while he withheld this public accusation, 
he showed the Commissioners, in private, 
the proofs which he was able to offer. ‘To 
this point,’ says Mr. Froude, ‘ Elizabeth had 
brought it; she had spun refinement within 
refinement, artifice within artifice. The 
Queen of Scots was to be accused and not 
accused, acquitted and not acquitted, restor- 
ed and not restored.’ Suddenly, however, 
she heard of Norfolk’s projected marriage, 
and at once cancelled the York Commission, 
and summoned all the parties to Westmin- 
ster. 

Here she assembled a council of Peers, 
before whom the proceedings were resumed. 
The Bishop of Ross entered a ‘ protestation 
that while ready to treat for an arrange- 











device; but the Queen’s jurisdiction was| ment, he was submitting to no form of 
equally wanting; and her purpose was no | judgment, nor would admit any judge or 
less dishonest than cruel. She intended “Judges whatever to have authority over his 
Murray ‘to utter all he could to the Queen! sovereign.’ Murray now openly accused 
of Scots’ dishonour; to cause her to come | Mary of having bone the pare All of her 
in disdain with the whole subjects of the | husband’s murder, but without producing 
realm, that she might be the more unable to | the proofs; and the Bishop of Ross contend- 
attempt anything to her disadvantage ;’§!ed on her behalf, that she was now insid- 
while to persuade Mary to appear, she was | iously put upon her trial, contrary to the 
pretending that if she could clear herself| engagements of the Queen of England. 
she should be restored to her kingdom. | If she were to reply at all, it could only be 
After protracted negotiations, intrigues, | in person, before the Queen herself and the 
and vacillation, Elizabeth completed her Peers. Another attempt was now made to 
subtle scheme. In October 1568, a commis- | stop the case and arrange a compromise ; 
sion was opened at York, in which Elizabeth | but the Queen was resolved that the proofs 
was represented by the Earl of Sussex, Sir should not to be withheld. The Bishop of 
—_ pyny toy | the _— of Norfolk, Ross pe sag eee ——— 
cotland by the Kegent Murray in person! at an end; but Murray, when called upon 
and other commissioners, and Mary Stuart | to justify his accusations, produced the fatal 
by Lord Herries, Boyd, Livingston, Cock- | casket and other evidence. In this manner, 
burn, and her chief adviser John Leslie, the Queen of Scots had been betrayed into 
Bishop of Ross. All these parties were | proceedings by which she found herself put 
playing a cross game: Elizabeth was intent | upon wet f in a court having no tm 
upon obtaining evidence of Mary's guilt, | tence to jurisdiction over her; and the proofs 
without sacrificing her entirely to the Re-| of her guilt were now in the hands of the 
ent; the Duke of Norfolk was forwarding | sovereign whose enmity she had too much 
Fis own design of a marriage with the fugi-| reason to dread. She was tried in her 
tive Queen; Murray, distrusting Elizabeth, | absence, and in a form which put it out of 
was fearful of exposing himself to the ven- her power to rebut the adverse evidence, 
eance of his own sovereign, in case of her | without acknowledging the usurped jurisdic- 
Festorati d M hoping that) tion of the Court — ~ sie 
restoration; an ary was hoping that| tion of the Cou 
artly by the aid of Elizabeth, and partly| Mr. Froude is pleased to affirm that 
- intrigues with her own friends, and a/|‘ Elizabeth had not meant to deceive; but 
compromise with her enemies, she might be | a vacillating a and shifting humour 
restored to liberty and power. | had been as effective as the most deliberate 
The confederate lords were accused of | treachery.’* That she showed vacillation 
in contriving the means of ruining Mary 


* Hist. of Eliz,, vol, iii. p, 262, Stuart may be admitted; but as to 


t Ibid., p. 271, 
i Ibid., p. 276. 
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the object itself there was throughout an | 
inflexible resolution. She now artfully 
advised her victim to abandon her defence | 
and throw herself upon her forbearance, | 
which would have been no less than a con- | 
fession of guilt. This snare was avoided ; | 
she was atraid of being ‘entrapped and | 
allured ;’ but Mary was disgraced in the | 
eyes of the peers and privy council ; and, | 
as she had refused to offer a defence, there 
was still an exquse for continuing her im- 
prisonment. On the other hand, Murray 
had been tricked by false promises into the 
production of evidence of his sister’s guilt, 
but failed in obtaining a confirmation of 
her deposition, or an acknowledgment of his 
own title as regent. Elizabeth had_been 
false, fickle, and treacherous to all patties ; 
she had betrayed them all alike for her own 
selfish and tortuousends. Mr. Froude finds 
traces of a‘ weak and unreasoning tender- 
ness,’ and even of ‘ generosity,’ in her con- 
duct, where others see hypocrisy and hard- 
ness of heart. 

We are unable to accept his judgment 
upon these events, or to acquit Queen Eliza- 
beth of injustice and perfidy. The flight 
of Mary into England had been. prompted 
by her own strong professions of triendship, 





and her pretended indignation against those 
who had dethroned her; and to reward her | 
confidence with imprisonment, and reduce 
her by insidious devices to the degraded 
position of a criminal, needs a better excuse 
than vacillation to redeem her conduct from 
imputations of treachery. However embar- 
rassing Mary’s flight into England may have 
been, it was the clear duty of Elizabeth to 
have left her free; and the artful scheme of 
assuming a jurisdiction over her, which had 
no warrant in international law, was a mon- 
strous usurpation of power. Her conduct 
was no less impolitic than unjust ; and how- 
ever much reason there may have been for 
apprehending Mary’s intrigues with France 
or Spain, her unjust imprisonment in Eng- 
land was the cause of the greater part 
of the troubles of Elizabeth’s reign. Mr. 
Frouue has laboured heavily to vindicate or 
excuse her; but we think he has laboured 
in vain ; and that M. Mignet’s sterner esti- 
mate oi her conduct is more consistent with 
historic truth. Speaking of this period, he 


says: — 


‘ As for Mary Stuart, she remained a prisoner 
in England. Elizabeth not only did not assist 
her against her subjects, as she had promised, 
but did vot even restore her libetry, of which 
she ought never to have deprived her. With- 


| formation, and with it the Queen 





out respect for the rules of justice and the rights 
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of hospitality, as well as for the prerogatives of 
crowns, she was not afraid to imprison a suppli- 
ant and to bring to judgment aqueen. She 
had not been sensible either of the trust of the 
fugitive, or of the prayers of the relative, or of 
the affliction of the woman, or of the honour 
of the sovereign. Mary Stuart, on her side, 
had no longer any reserve to maintain towards 
Elizabeth. Arrested with perfidy, defumed with 
hatred, imprisoned with injustice, she was justi- 
fied in attempting everything to gain her free- 
dom. She did not fuil to do so.’ * 


OF ELIZABETH. 


More serious difficulties were about to dis- 
turb Elizabeth's reign than the torture of a 
defenceless woman, and officious intermed- 
dling in the affairs of a friendly State ; and 
they were due, in great measure, to her treat- 
ment of Mary, and to her insincerity and va- 
cillation in dealing with her own subjects and 
with foreign sovereigns. The Reformation 
was so recent that religion was still one of the 
chiet’ causes of embarrassment in England, 
as in several other States. The Catholics 
had been put down; but they hoped for 
the restoration of their faith in another 
reign, if not in this. They had looked for- 
ward to the succession of Mary Stuart ; and 
her hard treatment by the Queen now led 
them to espouse her cause, and to precipi- 
tate their plans for ee the Re- 

erself — 
the chief Protestant sovereign of Europe. 
The aid of the kings of France and Spain, 
as great Catholic Powers, was naturally 
relied on; and hence arose a succession of 
intrigues. and rebellions which distracted 
Elizabeth’s reign for eighteen years. 

In August 1568, the Spanish ambassador, 
De Silva, was replaced at the Court of Lon- 
don by Don Guerau de Espes. The one 
was a high-bred and accomplished gentle- 
man, averse to intrigue, and without fanati- 
cism: the other was at once a conspirator 
and a fanatic. 


‘On Don Guerau had descended the drop- 
ped mantle of De Quadra. Inferior to his pro- 
totype in natural genius for conspiracy, inferior 
to him in intellectual appreciation of the instru- 
ments with which he was working — he was 
nevertheless in hatred of heresy, in unscrupu- 
lousness, in tenacity of purpose, and absolute 
carelessness of personal risk to himself, as fit 
an instrument as Philip could have found to 
communicate with the Catholics, and to form a 
party among them ready for any purpose for 
which the King of Spain might desire to use 
them.’ (Hist. of Eliz., vol. iii. p. 328.) 


He at once became the centre of intrigues 


* Histoire de Marie Stuart, 3rd ed., vol. ii. p. 63. 
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and conspiracies, into all the secrets of which 
we are admitted by the Simancas archives 
and other state papers of the time. Mr. 
Froude has entered into them with elabo- 
rate and instructive detail; he has traced 
out all the agents in the dark plots by which 
Elizaveth’s throne and life were threatened ; 
and he has introduced us to the inner-coun- 
cils of the Queen and her advisers, by whom 
these plots were countermined. 

Two conspiracies, to which Don Guerau 
was a party, were speedily set on foot; ard 
in both the foremost place was assigned to 
Mary Stuart. The northern lords were pro- 
jecting a Catholic insurrection, the de- 
thronement of Elizabeth, the crowning of 
Mary Stuart, and her marriage with Don 
John of Austria. The Duke ot Norfolk and 
his adherents merely sought the overthrow 
of Cecil, and the marriage of Norfolk to 
Mary, who was to become a member of the 
Church of England. While these plots 
were being hatched, Elizabeth’s, conduct to 
Spain and France was so false and treacher- 
ous that she narrowly escaped a war with 
both. She had encouraged and protected 
English privateers who preyed upon the 
commerce of Spain ; ships laden with Span- 
ish treasure were seized in the ports of 
Plymouth and Southampton, and appropri- 
ated by the Queen ; and outrages were com- 
mitted upon the persons and property ‘of 
Spanish merchants resident in England. 
Redress was withheld by cunning subter- 
fuges and falsehood. A policy no less pro- 
voking was pursued towards France. While 
the Queen professed herself neutral in the 
civil war raging between the King and 
the Huguenots, she was aiding the Prince of 
Condé at Rochelle with money and ammu- 
nition ; and English privateers sailing under 
Condé’s flag seized French ships, and openly 
sold their prizes at Plymouth and Dover. 
The remonstranges of the French ambassa- 
dor were met with transparent evasions. 

Happily, the jeaiousies of France and 
Spain prevented them from making common 
cause against England; and Elizabeth con- 
tinued her deceptions without the cost of a 
foreign war. But conspiracies at home 
were naturally fumented by so impolitic an 
\ irritation of the Catholic Powers. Eliza- 
beth might have taken the lead of the Prot- 
estant cause in Europe. She might have 
aided the Huguenots in France and the 
Netherlands, and have conciliated the Re- 
formers of all denominations in England and 
Scotland. Such a policy might have been 
hazardous, but while generous and noble in 
itself, it would have secured a hearty sup- 
port to her throne against the intrigues of 
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the Catholics; and whocan say what an 
impulse it would have given to Protestant- 
ism in Europe! The mean and pitiful 
course pursued by her, so far from effect- 
ually supporting the Protestant cause abroad, 
merely encouraged the Huguenots in an 
ineffectual resistance, while it provoked the 
Catholics throughout Europe, and won no 
Protestant sympathy in England. 

Such being her relations with foreign 
Powers, she was exposed to the treasons of 
her own subjects encouraged by their am- 
bassadors. The Duke of Norfolk, feeble, 
hesitating, and timid, had separated himself 
from the northern lords in pursuit of his own 
personal objects; but he had been so far 
tempted into treason as to seek assistance 
in his plot from the Duke of Alva; and 
when Elizabeth peremptorily forbade his 
ip me marriage with Mary, he was near- 
y driven into revolt. But his courage failed 
him ; he allowed himself to be arrested, and 
was imprisoned in the Tower. There he 
renounced his alliance with Mary, and, 
after some time, obtained the Queen’s for- 
giveness. 

But the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, and their confederates in 
the North, were more earnest in their con- 
spiracy, and were encouraged by the strong 
Catholic sympathies of the northern coun- 
ties, and by promises of support from Alva 
in Flanders. All their measures were con- 
certed with the Queen of Scots and Don 
Guerau; and in November 1569, the coun- 
ties of Northumberland, Durham, and York- 
shire were in arms against the Queen. But 
the South was true and loyal; the rebels 
were foiled in their attempt to rescue Mary 
Stuart; they received no aid from Alva; 
and the Queen’s forees soon drove the lead- 
ers across the border into Scotland. North- 
umberland was taken prisoner by the Regent, 
greatly to the disgust of the Scottish people, 
and lodged in Lochleven Castle ; and Eliza- 
beth, not content with the most cruel 
punishments inflicted upon the rebels whom 
she had in her power, demanded the extra- 
dition of the earls by the Scottish govern- 
ment. Wholesale executions were carried 
out, in which the Queen showed herself as 
intent upon lucre as upon vengeance. Num- 
bers of those who had no lands were to be 
hung by martial law on the parish green or 
market: place ; and the servants of the prin- 
cipal insurgents were to be executed near 
their master’s houses ; and ‘the bodies were 
not to be removed, but to remain till they 
fell to pieces where they hung.’ Those who 
had lands were to be formally tried, in order 
that the Queen might be assured of the 
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escheats ; and if judgment was not given for 
the Crown, the prisoners were to be remitted 
to the tender mercies of the Star Chamber. 
Elizabeth, ‘to whom, says Mr. Froude, 
‘nothing naturally was more distasteful than 
cruelty (') when Sussex’s arrangements (for 
these executions) were made known to her, 
was only impatient that they should be car- 
ried out;’ and on the 11th January she 
wrote that ‘she somewhat marvelled that 
she had as yet heard nothing from Sussex of 
any execution done by martial law as was 
appointed; and she required him, if the 
same was not already done, to proceed 
thereto with all the expedition he might, 
and to certify her of his Sines therein.’ 

While these executions were proceeding, 
the Queen was trying to force the Regent 
to surrender Northumberland, and was of- 
fering bribes for the treacherous capture of 
Westmoreland. Murray did not venture to 
comply with her demands; he had already 
roused a bitter feeling by the imprisonment 
of Northumberland; and while he was still 
holding out against Elizabeth’s persistent 
claims, he was himself struck down by the 
hand of the assassin Bothwellhaugh. 

The Regent Murray is one of Mr. Froude’s 
favourite characters, and deserves a large 
share of his panegyrics. That he was the 
enemy of Mary Queen of Scots, and had 
driven her from her kingdom, would alone 
have been a sufficient claim to his favour; 
but Murray had many eminent qualities 
which, in evil times, commend him to our 
respect. Ifit be exaggerated praise, to af- 
firm with Mr. Froude that ‘ when the verdict 
of plain human sense can get itself pro- 
nounced, the “good Regent” will take his 
place among the best and greatest men who 
have ever lived,’ * we cannot but admire 
his moral superiority over the ruffians by 
whom he was surrounded. They were 
without any sense of religion or justice; he 
was an earnest Protestant, yet above the 
narrow intolerance of the fanatics of his 
own age and country; and he honestly 
desired that Scotland should be quietly gov- 
erned and her deadly factions quelled. His 
greatest embarrassments had been due to 
Elizabeth’s meddling and inconstant poli- 
ey, and his chief errors to her dictation. 

The second of Mr. Froude’s new volumes 
opens with some observations on the influ- 
ence of the Reformation upon the character 
of the people in England and in Scotland, 
which will help us to understand some of 


* Hist. of Eliz., vol. iii, p. 581. Mignet’s estimate 
of Murray’s character is less favourable; but he does 
justice to his eminent qualities, (Histoire de Marie 
Stuart, vol. ii, p. 116.) 
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the political problems of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Three-quarters of the peers, he tells us, and 
half the gentlemen were disaffected; and 
they had the goodwill and encouragement 
of France and Spain, whom she had insult- 
ed and provoked : yet the northern rebellion 
had miserably failed. It was, indeed, a rash 
and ill-concerted rising, and was readily 
put down by the strong arm of the execu- 
tive government; yet if the Catholic body 
were as numerous and as disaffected as they 
are represented to have been, it is singular 
that the northern earls met with so little 
support. Doubtless it was one thing to 
conspire for the restoration of the ancient 
faith, and another to rebel against their 
lawful sovereign ; but much was due to the 
characteristics of the two religions. 


OF ELIZABETH. 


‘Catholicism in England was still to appear- 
ance large and imposing, but its strength was 
the strength of age, which, when it is bowed or 
broken, cannot lift itself again. Protestantism, 
on the other hand, was exuberant in the fresh- 
ness of youth. The Catholic rested 
upon order and tradition, stately in his habits 
of thought, mechanical and regular in his mode 
of action. His party depended on its leaders, 
and the leaders looked for guidance to the Pupe 
and the European Princes, The Protestant 
was self-dependent, confident, careless of life, 
believing in the future not the past, irrepressible 
by authority, eager to grapple with his adver- 
sary wherever he could find him, and rushing 
into piracy, metaphorical or literal, when regu- 
lar warfare was denied him.’ (Vol. iv. p. 4.) 


With such supporters of her throne, Eliza- 
beth was able to defy Catholic disaffection 
and foreign intrigues. 

The influence of the Reformation upon 
the character of the people, was far more 
striking in Scotland than in England. 


‘Elsewhere the plebeian elements of nations 
had risen to power through the arts and indus- 
tries which make men rich —the commons of 
Scotland were sons of their religion. While the 
nobles were splitting into factions, chasing 
their small ambitions, taking securities for their 
fortunes or entangling themselves in poiitical 
intrigues, the tradesmen, the mehanics, the poor 
tillers of the soil, had sprung suddenly into con- 
sciousness, with spiritual convictions for which 
they were prepared to live and die. The fear 
of God in then left no room for the fear of any 
other thing; and in the very fierce intolerance 
which Knox had poured into their veins, they 
had become a force in the state. The poor clay 
which, a generation earlier, the baron would 
have trodden into slime, had been heated red- 
hot in the furnace of a new faith.” * 

* Hist. of Eliz., vol. iv. p. 24; see also another in- 
wae passage upon the influence of John Knox, 
p. 456, 
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In this faith there was, indeed, a large 
leaven of bigotry and fanaticism; but we 
can never fail to recognise its elevating in- 
fluence upon the moral character of the 
Scottish people, nor to admire their resoluce 
independence and indomitable love of lib- 
erty. It was one of the faults of the late 
Mr. Buckle that in his historical review of 
the —_ of this country, he dwelt with too 
much contempt upon their fanaticism, and 
appreciated too lightly the virtues by which 
it was accompanied, and the political and 
social results of an earnest, if narrow, creed. 





Religion was still the chief moving cause | 
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ally, but the threat was not carried out. 
Again an English army crossed the border, 
and this time it descended upon the Hamil- 
tons, the main supporters of the Queen of 
Scots, whose restoration Elizabeth pretend- 
ed to have in view. 

Mary’s party and the Catholics were 
furious at this hostile movement; and on 
the 15th of May, while the army was still 
in Scotland, the bull of excommunication 
was found nailed against the Bishop of 
London’s door. Appearing at such a time, 
it seemed as if France had resolved to carry 
out her threat, and that a Catholic crusade 





of the political events of this time. Dur-| was about to explode against England. In 
ing the northern rebellion, many Catholic | Elizabeth’s councils there was now a serious 
gentlemen had serupled to take arms against | division of opinion. Lord Arundel, Leices- 
the Queen, who had not been excommuni-j|ter, and other councillors who favoured 
cated by the head of their Church; and in| Mary Queen of Scots, proposed to avert 
order to assist the Catholic cause in Eng- | war by the release of Mary Stuart, an ac- 
land, and if possible to unite Spain and commodation of affairs in Scotland, and 
France in a crusade against a Protestant the recall of the army from that country. 
Queen, Pope Pius V., in February, 1570, Cecil was for open defiance of France and 
framed a bull of excommunication against the Catholics, and exclaimed ‘that the 
Elizabeth, in which he absolved her sub-| Queen had no friends but the Protestants, 
jects from their allegiance, and forbade | and if she yielded, she would lose them all.’ 
them to recognise her any longer as their | The stern Lord Keeper Bacon condemned 
sovereign. As this missive had not the} Arundel and his friends ‘as secret servants 
sanction of Philip IL, it was confided to) of the Queen of Scots,’ and said — 

the Cardinal of Lorraine, to be issued at | 

the first convenient opportunity. Mean-| ‘After what you have done and are doing in 
while, Elizabeth was resolved upon punish- | Scotland, you cannot now turn back ; courage 





ing the rebel lords who had taken refuge in | 
Scotland; and as they were not given up) 


to her, Lord Sussex was commanded to 
make a raid across the border, which he 
did in such a fashion that he destroyed 
‘ninety strong castles, houses, and dwell- 
ing-places, with three hundred towns and 


villages.’ And while executing this outrage | 
Elizabeth, as usual, was undecided, but 


upon a friendly State, Elizabeth was in- 
creasing the dissensions of that unhappy 
country by constant intrigues with its vari- 
ous factions. She still refused to recognise 
the infant James; she still pretended to 
contemplate the restoration of Mary Stuart ; 
she seemed to favour both religions; she 
offered her support to any party which 
would assist in executing the law against 
the English rebels; she was chaneing her 
course trom day to day; she was deceiving 
friends and enemies, until she was assured 
by Sussex that ‘she must decide quickly, 
or she would lose both parties.’ 

Still-she was able to betray and trifle 
with all who trusted her. She had pro- 
voked and insulted France and Spain, but 
they had shrunk from making war upon 
her; she had outraged Scotland, but was 


able to defy itsresentment. France threat- | 


ened to send troops to assist her Scottish 


| 


| spirators. 


| pretending to ne 
|she assured the 
|wise they should shrink or yield; and 


alone is safety — courage and persistence. Go 
on as you have begun, and there will be soon 
no Queen’s party, no French party, no Catho- 
lic party to trouble that country more. Eng- 


| lish influence will be supreme there, and reli- 


gion, the Protestant religion, will be established 
beyond reach of harm from end to end of 
Britain.’ (Vol. iv. p. 63.) 


she at once recalled her troops to Berwick 


and renewed negotiations with Mary Stuart. 


So far the Catholic party had prevailed, 


and while Elizabeth was doubting and 


vacillating, she was surrounded by con- 
Arundel was plotting her over- 
throw, and Don Guerau was planning a 
Catholic insurrection the instant Mary 
Stuart was set at liberty, to be aided by a 
Spanish army from Flanders. But again 
Elizabeth changed her course, and while 
-gotiate with Mary Stuart, 
Seottish lords ‘ that in no 


| whatever the Queen of Scots or her friends 
‘might say to the contrary, they might 
assure themselves of the support of Eng- 
land.’ * 


* Hist, of Eliz., vol. iv. p. 71. 
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It were tedious to’ follow Elizabeth 
through all her windings; her fickleness 
and falsehood exceed belief. She had 
hitherto + ras the appointment of 
another Regent to succeed Murray: at 
length she signified her assent to the nomi- 
nation of the Earl of Lennox; but, at the 
same time, repeated her intimation that 
she was bent on treating with Mary Stuart. 
No wonder that Randolph, her minister at 
the Scottish Court, declared that she would 
soon not ‘have a friend in Scotland to 
serve her turn.’ She had forfeited the con- 
fidence of all parties, whom she had alter- 
nately injured, insulted, and betrayed. A 
third foray was soon made across the bor- 
der. Dumfries Castle was blown up, and 
‘not a stone house left standing in Gallo- 
way capable of giving shelter to armed 
men.’ Assuredly Scotland owed little 
gratitude for Elizabeth’s good-will. 

Meanwhile the papal bull had encouraged 
a religious reaction in favour of the ancient 
faith, and sustained the hopes of the disaf- 
fected. Mr. Froude here reverts to the re- 
ligious condition of England in such a man- 
ner as to call for remark. He says truly that 
‘the Catholic spirit was naturally strongest | 
where the people were least exposed to con- 
tact with strangers. In the Midland and 
Northern Counties, where the feudal tradi- 
tions lingered, the habits were unaltered 
and the superstitions undispelled;’ while 
the new faith was readily embraced by the 
merchants and traders of the towns and sea- 
ports. We will not contest his views as to 
. the quieter, purer, nobler form, of Puritan- 
ism; but we must take exception to his 
unjust treatment of the Church of England. 
The Church, he says— 


‘was a latitudinarian experiment, a contri- 
vance to enable men of opposing creeds to live 
together without shedding each other’s blood. 
- . « In itself it pleased no party or section. To 
the heated controversialist, its chief merit was 
its chief defect.’ 


And again, it was the extreme reformers 
or Puritans — 


‘who formed the noble element in the Church 
of England. It was they who had been its mar- 
tyrs ; they who, in their scorn of the world, in 
their passionate desire to consecrate themselves 
in life and death to the Almighty, were able to 
rival in seif-devotion the Catholic saints. . . It 
It would have fared ill with England had there 
been no hotter blood there than filtered in the 
sluggish veins of the officials of the Establish- 
ment. There needed an enthusiasm fiercer far 
to encounter the revival of Catholic fanaticism ; 





and if the young Puritans, in the heat and glow 
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of their convictions, snapped their traces and 
flung off their harness, it was they, after all, who 
saved the Church which attempted to disown; 
them, and with the Church saved also the stolid 
mediocrity to which the fates then and ever 
committed and commit the government of it.’ 
(Vol. iv. pp. 107-115.) 


An English churchman may afford to smile 
at the irreverent sneer of this last passage, and 
to ask where are the Puritan names which 
can be arrayed against the illustrious line 
of worthies who have adorned the Church of 
England?* But he is bound to protest 
against Mr. Froude’s view of the latitudi- 
narian scheme of his Church. Doubtless, it 
was designed to be comprehensive ; in an age 
of heated controversy, it was intended to 
avoid needless offence to tender consciences ; 
it was contrived so as to sink narrow 
points of difference among Christians in a 
broad ground of agreement and reconcilia- 
tion; it favoured moderation and discour- 
aged fanaticism. The scheme was at once 
pious, rational, and statesmanlike. That it 
was not entirely successful is to be ascribed 
rather to the spirit of intolerance which was 
permitted to deface it, than to its own inhe- 
rent defects. And notwithstanding the er- 
rors of kings, bishops, and statesmen, the 
Church so far prevailed over all other reli- 
gious communions, that within a century 
after Elizabeth’s reign in comprised at least 
nine-tenths of the people of England. The 
Catholics had been nearly rooted out of the 
land, and the Puritan non-conformists were 
but an inconsiderable sect.¢ When, in our 
own time, the articles and formularies of 
the Church of England have been subjected 
to the closest judicial scrutiny, the keenest 
legal intellects of the present age have been 
struck by the extraordinary skill and wisdom 
with which the ground work of the English 
Church was laid. 

Apart from differences of doctrine and ce- 
remonial, Catholics were repelled from com- 
munion with the Reformed Church by their 
faithfulness to the papal supremacy ; and 
many who had submitted to outward confor- 
mity were encouraged by the Papal bull to 
discontinue their attendance at the parish 
church, and to resume their own forms of 
worship. The Pope had further absolved 


* Mr. Froude has introduced into his fourth vol- 
ume an elaborate panegyric of Thomas Cartwright; 
but by how many living Englishmen would the 
works of Cartwright now be known if they were 
not rescued from oblivion by his controversy with 
so great aman as Hooker? But the name of Hooker 
does not yet occur in Mr. Froude’s pages. 

t In 1696, out of 2,599,786 freeholders in England 
and Wales, there were only 13,856 Roman Catholics, 
and 10s,676 Protestant non-conformists. (Census 
Report on Religious Worship, 1851, pp. ¢. cl.) 
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them from allegiance to an heretical prince ; 
and their faith thus naturally led them to 
disaffection, if not to active treason. To re- 
store their religion was a sacred duty ; and 
the overthrow of the Queen was but a neces- 
sary means to that end, sanctified by the 
head of their Church. Elizabeth was sur- 
rounded by traitors: they sat at her council ; 
they plotted in the House of Peers ; they were 
betraying her, and scheming against her life, 
as ambassadors from friendly Powers; and 
the rallying point of their treasons was 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

To avert the perils by with which the 
Queen was beset at home and abroad, Cecil 
was sent to Chatsworth to treat personally 
with Mary Stuart, and Walsingham was de- 
spatched to Paris to secure a closer alliance 
with France. As regards Mary, we cannot 
believe that more was intended than to be- 
guile her, by false hopes, from her intrigues 
with France and Spain, and with the Cath- 
olic nobles. Whatever the purpose, Mr. 
Froude is ever ready for-her execution : — 


‘ There she lay, deserving, if crime could de- 
serve, the highest gallows on which ever mur- 
derer swung, yet guarded by the mystic sanc- 
tity of her birth-claim to the crown. . . What 
to do with her at present, and till the times were 
ripe for the sharp remedy of the axe, might well 
a » strongest intelligence.’ (Vol. iv. p. 


With France, Walsingham’s negotiations 
took a turn sufficiently ridiculous. The 
Court and the Huguenots had lately brought 
their civil war to a close, and the govern- 
ment were now free for any enterprise which 
ambition might prompt them to undertake. 
Taking the Catholic side, they might es- 
= the cause of Mary Stuart, and ma 

er to the Duke of Anjou; or siding with | 
Protestants, they might enter into an al-: 
liance with England and the Prince of 
Orange, and drive out Alva and the Span-| 
iards from the Netherlands. It was a great, 
occasion for adroit diplomacy; but the ne- | 
gotiations, instead of being directed by high 
statesmanship, were rendered at once absurd 
and revolting by the coquetry, indecision, 
and falsehoods of Elizabeth. The Duke of 
Anjou had been spoken of as a suitor of 
Mary Stuart; and it was suggested that by 
marrying him herself, she could disappoint 
her rival, and secure the support of France 
against all her enemies. The idea was not 
a bad one; and even Cecil favoured it; 
but Anjou was a boy of twenty, and Eliza- 
beth a mature spinster of thirty-seven. 
State marriages, however, are not always 
governed by domestic considerations, and 
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this objection might have been submitted to 
oneither side; but Elizabeth was already 
known as a false and silly coquette. She had 
befooled many suitors; five years before 
she had declined an alliance with Anjou’s 
elder brother Charles, King of France ; 
lately she had renewed her diplomatic flir- 
tations with the Archduke Charles; and 
could anyone regard her present overtures 
otherwise than as a cunning pleasantry ? 
La Mothe the French Ambassador, and 
Catherine de Medicis, at first believed that 
she merely designed to separate France 
from Mary Stuart, and to foment jealousies 
between France and Spain; and this was 
probably Elizabeth’s real purpose, while her 
feminine vanity and caprice were gratified 
by a new matrimonial project. 

But Cecil was in earnest. He was per- 
suaded that his mistress’s marriage was ne- 
cessary ‘for the security of her throne; and 
he believed that this alliance with the 
French royal family would frustrate treasons 
at home and combinations abroad. So soon 
as the French Court could bring themselves 
to believe in the seriousness of the scheme, 
negotiations were actively commenced. 
The governments of the two countries 
were in earnest ; but the parties more imme- 
diately concerned were not quite assured of 
married bliss. The Queen expressed to La 
Mothe her fear that her suitor’s — 


‘affections must have been already centered in 
some fairer quarter. She was herself an old wo- 
man, and but for the hope of children wou'd be | 
ashamed to think of marriage. . . . French 
princes had a bad name for conjugal fidelity. . . ; 
and she would not like to find herself the wife 
of aman who might respect her as a Queen, 
but would not love her as a woman.’ * 


The youthful lover, on the other hand, 
appears not to have shrunk from the ripe 
charms of his mistress; but he was horrified 
by tales of her profligacy. If he married a 
woman of infamous character, hisown hon- 
our would be touched. Possessed by this 
fear, he raved against the match, until his 
mother fearful of wholly losing the prize, 
actually wrote to La Mothe, in her own 
hand, inquiring if Elizabeth would accept 
his younger brother,*the Duke d’Alencon, 
who was only sixteen, and was amenable to 
reason! La Mothe, however, assured her 
that the stories against Elizabeth were un- 
founded scandals, that her court was pure, 
and that she enjoyed the respect of all her 
subjects. Anjou was satisfied, and became 
eager for the marriage; while Walsingham 


* Despatch from La Mothe, January 23, 1571. 
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wrote cleverly from Paris that the Queen-| with France became all the more urgent. 
mother was resolved to provide for her son | But Elizabeth was trifling with the mar- 


in Scotland, if not in England; and ‘ of all 
impending perils that would be the great | 

That the marriage was politic in itself 
was proved by the consternation with which 
its announcement was received by Mary 
Stuart, by the Catholic conspirators, and 
by Spain. Negotiations and intrigues be- 
became more rife than ever; and the cor- 
respondence to which we are here intro- 
duced, reveals the extraordinary activity and 
address of Mary and her agents, of the 
Spanish Ambassador, of Alva, and of the 
Catholic nobles, in conspiring against the 
throne, and even the life of Elizabeth. The 
Duke of Norfolk was prevailed upon to soli- 
cit in his own name, and in the names. of 
forty other nobles, the invasion of his coun- 
try by a Spanish army, to overturn the 
Protestant faith and dynasty, while he, pro- 
fessing himself a convert to the Roman faith, 
continued, in outward observance, a Protes- 
tant, the better to deceive the government 
as to his designs.* 

While these plots were thickening, and 
the negotiations for the French marriage 
were proceeding, Elizabeth found herself’ 
constrained, by an exhausted exchequer, 
to call another parliament, after an inter- 
mission of five years. The occasion was 
seized upon by the conspirators, and their 
plot well-nigh exploded. The nobles brought 
up their retainers in great numbers, and it 
was arranged that they should surprise the 
Queen and Cecil, and maké them prison- 
ers, and that Mary Stuart should at the 
same time be rescued from her prison-house ; 
but the plot failed through the irresolution 
and cowardice of Norfolk. This parliament 
was chiefly memorable for its Puritan major- 
ity, and for the independent spirit with 
which it asserted its own privileges against 
the Crown. Its most important measure 
was that requiring subscription to the Thir- 
ty-nine Articles. It is difficult to repress a 
smile when we find that the subsidy, for 
which this parliament had been assembled, 
amounted to no more than 100,0001.—a 
sum, at that time, adequate to hold France 
and Spain at bay, to overawe Scotland, and 
to A rebellions in Ireland. 

Vhile parliament was still sitting, Cecil 
found means to discover the dangerous con- 
spiracy which was at work, and to detect the 
secret correspondence with the Continent. 
It was evident that Spain was preparing to 
assist the English rebels, and the alliance 


* Hist. of Eliz., vol. iv. pp. 149-174, 203-223. 


riage, as had been at first suspected ; and 
at length Anjou himself, happily for the 


Queen’s credit, threw up the affair in disgust. 
Negotiations, however, were continued with 
a view to an alliance between England and 
France for the liberation of the Netherlands. 
At this very time Philip II. was discussing 
with his council, at Madrid, the best meansof 
promoting a Catholic revolution in England. 
It was resolved that the assassination of Eliz- 
abeth should first be attempted ; and this en- 
terprise was entrusted to one Chapin Vitelli. 
Mr. Froude, who dwells perpetually on the 
horrors of Darnley’s murder, discusses this 
project with philosophical equanimity, and 
employs the very same arguments which we 
directed against himself a few pages back. 


‘ Assassination,’ he says, ‘in that passionate 
sixteenth century was not peculiar to creed or 
nation. Catholics profess abhorrence of the 
murder of Beton in Scotland. Protestants 
retort with effect by pointing to the Regent 
Murray, the Prince of Orange, and the black 
butchery of St. Bartholomew. But both Pro- 
testants and Catholics might well drop their mu-+ 
tual reproaches ; their sin was the sin of their 
age, the natural refuge of*men who were 
driven desperate by difficuliies which fair means 
would not clear away for them.’ (Vol. iv. p. 
251.) 


Don Guerau was urzing that the blow 
should be struck without delay. ‘The 
Catholics were three to one, and were all 
prepared.’ * 

But Cecil, evér watchful, was penetrating, 
by fair means and foul, deep into all the se- 
crets of the conspiracy. At length, by artful 
snares, and by the torture of servants and ac- 
complices, the whole of the wide-spread plot 
was brought to light. Norfolk was again 
arrested. ‘He fell upon his knees when 
the warrant was brought to him, and cried 
for mercy like a poltroon.’ Far nobler was 
the bearing of Mary Stuart. When she 
was told that her ‘practices against the 
Queen of the realm did deserve a sharper 
dealing, as time would shortly make clear 
to all the world,’ she replied with haughty 
defiance that she had come to England as a 
free Princess, relying upon prgmises which 
had been repeatedly made to her, and in- 
stead of friendship and hospitality, she had 
found a prison. . . She was a free Princess, 
the Queen of England’s equal, and was 
answerable neither to her, nor to any other 


*This Spanish plot is also described by Mr. Mot- 
4 in his ‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ vol. ii. p. 
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vonage Her chief agent, the Bishop of 
s, was less brave, and confessed every- 
thing that concerned his royal mistress, the 
Spanish ambassador, and the nobles. 

Don Guerau being summoned before the 
council, was told that his practices had been 
discovered, and that he must depart the 
realm. The villany of this envoy was al- 
most without a parallel: for three years he 
had been plotting against the throne and 
life of the sovereign to whom he was ac- 
credited ; and now that he was dismissed, 
he hired two bravos to assassinate Cecil, ant 
lingered on the road, hoping to hear that 
the foul deed was done. Elizabeth had 
committed many wrongs against Spain which 
would have justified war with England; 
but that the Spanish King and his ambas- 
sador should seek vengeance in the murder 
of the English Queen and her first minister, 
is a reproach even to such an age. The 
cowari treachery failed; and Elizabeth had 
now to deal with her enemies at home. 

Mary Stuart’s part in the conspiracy was 
visited upon her by the publication of Bu- 
chanan’s ‘ Detectio,’ in which all the doings 
f Mary Queen of Scots, touching the mur- 
der of her husband, and her conspiracy, 
adultery, and pretended marriage with 
the Earl of Bothwell,” were exposed. The 
casket letters, which had not hitherto been 
made public, were appended to the work in 
French and Latin; and copies were circu- 
lated throughout Europe. At the same 
time, the Queen threatened ‘that if Mary 
gave any more trouble, the difficulties about 
her would be promptly ended.’ 

Norfolk was put upon his trial for high 
treason; and the unfortunate noble, who 
had been timid and irresolute as a conspir- 
ator and pitiful as a captive, bore himself 
bravely before his peers in Westminster 
Hall. According to the barbarous fashion 
of that time, he was denied the aid of coun- 
sel, and was at once prisoner, witness, and 
advocate in his own cause. No trial so con- 
ducted can be approved as fair; but the 
weak man had allowed himself to be drawn 
into treason, and the verdict of guilty 
against him cannot be pronounced unjust. 
Elizabeth, in pity for his weakness, and 
in consideration for his rank, would glad- 
ly have spared his life; and he lingered 
in prison until, some months afterwards, the 
Commons insisted upon his execution. The 
same parliament i sought the life of 
Mary Queen of Scots; but the time was 
not yet come when she was to be released 
from her long imprisonment by the axe of 
the executioner. 


* Hist. of Eliz,, vol. iv. p, 296, 
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During these critical events, the project 
of the French marriage had been revived ; 
and as Anjou recoiled from the honour pro- 
posed for him, his boy-brother Alencon was 
seriously proposed as his substitute. The 
importance of a close alliance with France 
was now more apparent than ever. The 
enmity and hateful plots of Spain had been 
exposed, while the Court of France was 
not only eager for a connection with Eng- 
land, but was also, for a brief interval, 
friendly to the Huguenot cause. An effec- 
tive treaty between England and France 
might have caused a momentous change in 
the relations of the two faiths, and in the 
course of history. Mr. Froude even goes 
so far as to say that ‘ France and England 
linked together by a tie stronger than words, 
would have freed the Netherlands from 
Spain. The Catholic States of Germany 
could have been swept into the stream of 
the Reformation, and Europe might have 
escaped the thirty years’ war, and the Revo- 
lution of ’89.’ If we hesitate to accept so 
vast an historical speculation, we recognise 
too fully the force of the sword upon the 
faith of nations, to doubt that’ a Protestant 
crusade undertaken by France and England 
against Spain would have given a strong im- 
pulse tothe Reformation in Europe, which 
had been checked and subdued by the tem- 
poral power; millions would have been 
added to the Protestant faith; and in an 
age when religion was at the very root of 
politics, who can venture to divine the results 
of such achange? With more certainty we 
may conjecture that if France had thorough- 
ly committed herself to the Huguenot cause 
by a war with Spain, she would have escaped 
the horrors of St. Bartholomew. 

This treaty, however critical, was associ- 
ated with the marriage of an elderly lady 
and a boy ; and the lady was fickle and in- 
sincere. The highest interests of nations 
were at stake; but this preposterous mar- 
riage marred the policy of the ablest 
English statesmen. In the words of Mr. 
Froude — 


‘Elizabeth would give no answer about 
Alencon.... The same in everything — with 
Norfolk, with the Queen of Scots, with Scot- 
land, with her marriage, with the terms of the 
alliance — she could decide on nothing. From 
a mixture of motives, some honourable to her, 
some merely weak, some riging from the twist 
in her mental constitution, she hesitated to 
adopt, and would not reject, the means which 
were pressed upon her for preserving her throne, 
= she lay, with flapping sails, drifting in the 
gale. 
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FROUDE’S REIGN 


But to the habitual indecision of the 
Queen, were now added the silly incon- 
stancies of the woman. One day ‘she 
would not marry a boy with a pock-spoilt 
face ;’ another, she desired him to come and 
see her that ‘she might try if she could like 
him.’ Her ministers were embarrassed by 
her continual dalliance and doubtfulness ;’ 
and the French Court was outraged by her 
insincerity. While affecting to be anxious 
for the French alliance she was treating, or 
es, to treat, with Alva for betraying 

lushing into his power. The suspicions of 
the French Court were confirmed; and 
these idle and deceptive negotiations were 
suddenly terminated by the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. 

When Catherine de Medicis was con- 
vinced of Elizabeth’s double-dealing, she 
turned against the Huguenots, whose bat- 
tles she had been prepared to fight, and 
threw herself into the arms of the bigoted 
faction who thirsted for their blood. Her 
zeal was quickened by jealousy of Coligny’s 
influence over the King. The assassination 
of the Admiral alone was first attempted ; 
and that the infamous Catherine, under the 
pretence of a Huguenot rising, wrung from 
the weak young King his assent to the de- 
struction of their leaders. ‘The bloody work 
was commenced by the royal guard; and 
even the King’s own guests were murdered 
in his sight. 


* The retinues of the King of Navarre and 
the Prince had been lodged in the palace at 
Charles’ particular desire. ‘Their names were 
called over, and as they descended unarmed 
into the quadrangle, they were hewn in pieces. 
There, in heaps, they fell below the royal win- 
dow, under the eyes of the miserable King, 
who was forced forward between his mother 
and his brother, that he might be seen as the 
accomplice of the massacre.’ 


_ The mob, more earnest Catholics and not 


less savage than the court, were soon mad- 
dened by the shedding of Huguenot blood, 
and revelled in a general massacre. Nor 
were these atrocities confined to Paris; it 
was pretended that the Huguenots would 
take up arms; and orders were given to 
exterminate them in‘ Lyons, Orleans, Rou- 
en, and other towns. These massacres 
were as savage as those revolutionary 
butcheries which disgraced France more 
than two centuries later. The first began 
with the court —the latter with the peo- 
ple; the frenzy which animated the former 
wa; religious; the madness which inspired 
the latter was political; but both alike 
illustrate the hideous excesses into which 
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an excitable people may be betrayed by 
wicked leaders and the dominion of ex- 
travagant ideas. 

There were rejoicings at Rome; and 
‘Philip, when the news reached him, is 
said to have laughed for the first and only 
time in hs life;’* but in England there 
was a general cry of horror and indignation. 
From many pulpits the preachers demand- 
ed ‘blood for blood;’ and the bishops be- 
sought the Queen that the Catholic priests 
and gentlemen who were in prison for re- 
fusing the oath of allegiance should be 
immediately put, to death! A new direc- 
tion was at once given to English policy. 
Elizabeth was estranged from France, and 
renewed friendly relations with Spain; the 
English Catholics were neglected by Alva; 
and the Queen was still at peace with 
Europe, and mistress of her own rebellious 
subjects. It is impossible to read Mr. 
Froude’s pages without being impressed 
with the. extraordinary influence of Eng- 
land in the councils of Europe. Notwith- 
standing the weakness, vacillation, and 
insincerity of the Queen, all countries 
courted her alliance, and shrank from re-* 
senting the wrorgs which they suffered at 
her hands. 

At length, also, a more decided policy 
was forced upon Elizabeth in the affairs of 
Scotland. At first it was proposed that 
Mary Stuart should be given up to the 
Scots, and by them tried and executed. 
The terms of this arrangement could not be 
agreed upon; but her cause was utterly 
ruined. The Fremch massacres had aroused 
so strong a feeling of disgust in Scotland, 
that all parties renounced any remaining 
sympathy with France, and were ready to 
‘join with England in some straighter 
league.” ‘The blood-stained nobles might 
not have been deeply moved ; but ‘ a mid- 
dle class, made strong by faith in God, was 
stepping forward into energy and self-re- 
liance ; and in worldly strength as well as 
spiritual power, they were making good 
their place in the commonwealth.’ * Such 
men as these were fired by a sacred indig- 
nation against so foul a massacre of their 
brethren in the Protestant faith ; and their 
preachers gave noble utterance to the 
popular wrath. John Knox, whose life 
was fast ebbing away, rallied his strength 
to preach before a Convention of the Es- 
tatés, at which the French ambassador was 
present. 


OF ELIZABETH. 


* For a fuller account of Philip’s grim merriment, 
see Motley’s ‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” vol. ii. 


. 333. 
+ Hist. of Eliz., vol. iv. p. 441. 
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‘Turning to him, as a Hebrew prophet 
might have turned, he said, “Go, tell your 
king that sentence has gone out against him — 
that God’s vengeance shall never depart from 
him or his house—that his name shall 
remain an execration to the posterities to 
come, and that none that shall come of his 
loins shall enjoy that kingdom unless he re- 
pent.”’ (Vol. iv. p. 443.) 


While the Scots were possessed by such 
feelings as these, the sacrifice of Mary 
Stuart’s cause naturally offered the means 
of reconciliation between Elizabeth and 
the King’s party in Scotland. The Regent 
Lennox had already fallen+a victim to the 
violence of Mary’s friends; at this very 
time the Earl of Mar was carried off, not 
without suspicions of poison; and it fell to 
his successor, the Earl of Morton, to con- 
tinue the negotiations with England. He 
was resolved that Mary Stuart’s party 
should be effectually crushed, and for this 
end he sought the aid of England. Mone 
was his most pressing want, and this, wit 
her accustomed parsimony, Elizabeth long 
continued to withhold by contemptible 
tricks unworthy of a queen. It was wrung | 
from her at last: she was obliged to recog- 
nise the King, without further shifting and 
equivocation, and to promise armed assist- 
ance if required. The effect of her recog- 
nition of the young King was decisive upon 
the Scottish factions. Nearly all the leaders 
of the Queen’s party at once swore alle- 
giance to her son, and accepted Morton as 
Regent. What miseries would have been 
spared to Scotland, if Eliz’beth had yield- 
ed earlier to the obvious necessity of ac- 
knowledging the de facto King! Edinburgh 
Castle was now the only stronghold of 
Mary Stuart's few remaining friends, held 
by Grange, Maitland, and other leaders on 
her behalf. They would soon have sur- 
rendered; but they received secret aid 
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from France ; and, after the doubtful policy 





ae she had played throughout these trou- 
les. She had been arbitrary, meddling, 
officious, and unjust to all parties. It was 
not for her to espouse the cause of any fac- 
tion. The Queen had been deposed, and 
she ought at once to have acknowledged the 
young King. Mary fled to her for protec- 
tion. She was not at liberty to judge her 
—that was the office of her own subjects; 
still less was she justified in consigning the 
fugitive to a prison. Her affected interest 
in her cause merely served to keep alive 
the dissensions of her distracted country. 
Througbout his narrative Mr. Froude has 
done his best to save Elizabeth’s character, 
at the expense of her weakness and inde- 
cision; but he now gives up her defence in 
the following bitter but too truthful words : — 


‘To this it had come at last; and the shuf- 
fling, and the falsehood, and the broken prom- 
ises had been thrownaway. A few plain words 
would have sufficed to annihilate the hopes of 
the party of the Queen of Scots, which Elizabeth 
herself had created and had kept alive by her 
uncertainty. She had encouraged them to take 
arms; she had led them to believe that in her 
heart she was on the Queen of Scots’ side; and 
in the end, after the Regent had been murdered, 
and her true friends brought to the edge of ruin, 
after having brought her own throne in danger, 
and imperilled the very Reformation itself, her 
diplomacy broke down, and she was obliged to 
trample out the sparks with her own feet, which 
she and only she had kindled.’ (Vol. iv. p. 
465.) 


Here, with the exception of a chapter 
upon Ireland, into which we do not propose 
to follow him, Mr. Froude’s volumes are 
brought to a close. From an original histo- 
ry we necessarily gather many new impres- 
sions; but we are unable to affirm that our 
general judgment of the events and charac- 
ters of this period has been modified by the 

srusal of this work. The greater detail, 


of Elizabeth, they did not believe that she | however, into which it enters presents a 


eculd be induced to interfere in the strug- 


| 
gle. Nor webe they without warrant for | 


their doubts. Having promised assistance 
to the Regent, she began to fear that her 


icturé of them on a larger scale. Mr. 
Froude has laboured hard to paint Eliza- 
beth in more attractive colours than she 
generally wears; but it is the old face after 

















own influence would be weakened by the | all. He endeavours to shade her moral ob- 
utter ruin of Mary’s cause, and she grudged | liquities under her irresolution of purpose ; 
the expense of sending an army across the | and, assuredly, he has succeeded in present- 
border: but, at last, she was brought to | ing that aspect of her character in a most 
reason by the adroit persistence of her | striking light. But we are still able to 
clever envoy Killigrew. An English force | discern, no less clearly, the other faults of 
was sent from Berwick to aid the Regent | her disposition. She was at once fickle and 
in the reduction of the castle, which was | obstinate ; she was cold, vain, niggardly, 
soon obliged to surrender ; and with it fell false, and treacherous; and, if we find her 
the last hopes of Mary Stuart in Scotland. | weaker than we believed her to be, she ap- 
Elizabeth had little cause for pride in tke | pears not more amiable, but only less wise. 
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As for Mary Stuart, if hard words could 
lower our estimate of her character, she 
would have fallen low indeed: but the his- 
torian’s rancour against this unhappy queen 





positions assigned to them they displayed 


and Killigrew, also make a favourable im- 
pression upon the reader. In the difficult 


courage and diplomatic sagacity, with a 





has failed to obscure her womanly graces, | straightforward purpose, which puts to 
her high courage, and her rare talents and | shame the mistress whom they served. And 
accomplishments. Nor are we able to lose| lastly, we are introduced to Alva, not as 
all pity for here wrongs and misfortunes, | the cruel bigot with whom we are too fami- 


though she was stained with all the duplicity 
and guilt of the House of Lorraine, from 
which she sprang. 

Cecil shows himself to great advantage, as 
the shrewd, sagacious, and active statesman ; 
and we are enabled to estimate the difficul- 
ties which encompassed him— an intract- 
able Queen, a divided and intriguing council, 
a discontented nobility, an unsettled Church, 
a people distracted by political and religious 
dissensions, and the Catholic Powers ever 
plotting his ruin. That so great a man 
should have been unable to exercise a more 
salutary control over Elizabeth is mainly to 
be ascribed to the influence of other council- 
lors, especially of Leicester, in whose base 
and cunning counsels may probably be 
found no little excuse for her vacillation. 
The Lord Keeper Bacon is just as rough, 
honest, and fearless as we took him to Se. 
The Regent Murray rises to a higher place 
in history than has usually been assigned to 
him — superior to the factions of his coun- 
try, and pious without fanaticism. Several 
of the secondary figures, such as Walsing- 
ham, Throgmorton, Sussex, Knollys, Drury, 





liar, but as a cool and far-seeing statesman, 
offering moderate counsels to Philip, and 
not to be betrayed into political indiscre- 
tions by an undue zeal for the Catholic 
cause. 

We must now reluctantly take leave of 
Mr. Froude, whose volumes will afford an 
intellectual treat to every class of readers.. 
However familiar they may be with the 
reign of Elizabeth, they will find it present- 
ed to them from new points of view; the 
characters are drawn at full length, and 
may be judged by their own words. We 
read the minutes and marginal notes of 
statesmen; the despatches of ambassadors ; 
the debates of the council board, and the 
conversations of the Queen and her minis- 
ters. We have before us an animated rep- 
resentation of the time. It is not so much 
a picture as an historical play, in which the 
actors perform their several parts with a 
reality and truthfulness which the most 
graphic descriptions fail to convey. For 
the present, the curtain has dropped upon a 
stirring act; and we await, with deep inter- 
est, its rising for another. 
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Beautiful lily, dwelling by still rivers, - 
Or solitary mere, ~ 

Or where the sluggish meadow-brook delivers 
Its waters to the weir ! — 


Thou laughest at the mill, the whirr and worry 
Of spindle and of loom, 

And the great wheel that toils amid the hurry 
And rushing of the flume. . 


Born to the purple, born to joy and pleasance, 
Thou dost not toil nor spin, 

But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 
‘The meadow and the lin. 


The wind blows, and uplifts thy drooping ban- 
ner, 
And round thee throng and run 


The rushes, the green yeomen of thy manor, 
The outlaws of the sun. 


The burnished dragon-fly is thine attendant, 
And tilts against the field, 

And down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent 
With steel-blue mail and shield. 


Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 
Who, armed with golden rod 

And winged with the celestial azure, bearest 
The message of some God. 


Thou art the Muse, who far from crowded 
cities 
Hauntest the sylvan streams, 
Playing on pipes of reed the artless ditties 
That come to us as dreams. 


O flower-de-luce, bloom on, and let the river 
' Linger to kiss thy feet ! 
O flower of song, bloom on, and make forever;, 
The world more fair and weet ! 





— From a new volume by Prof. Longfellow. 
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PART IV.— CHAPTER VIII. 


Ear.y on the following morning — the 
morning of the Christian Sunday — Nina 
Balatka received a note, a very short note, 
from her lover the Jew. “ Dearest, meet 
me on the bridge this evening at eight. I 
will be at your end of the right-hand path- 
way exactly at eight. Thine, ever and al- 
ways, A. T.” Nina, directly she had read 
the words, rushed out to the door in order 
that she might give assurance to the messen- 
ger that she would do as she was bidden; 
but the messenger was gone, and Nina was 
obliged to reconcile herself to the prospect 
of silent obedience. The note, however, had 
made her very happy, and the prospect 
pleased her well. It was on this very day 
that she had intended to go to her lover ; but 
it was in all respects much pleasanter to her 
that her lover should come to her. And then, 
to walk with him was of all things the most 
delightful, especially in the gloom of the 
evening, when no eyes could see her, — no 
eyes but his own. She could hang upon his 
arm, and in this way she could talk more 
freely with him than in any other. And 
then the note had in it more of the sweet- 
ness of a love-letter than any written words 
which she had hitherto received from him. 
It was very short, no doubt, but he had 
called her “ Dearest,” instead of “ Dear 
Nina,” as had been his custom, and then he 
had declared that he was hers ever and al- 
ways. No words could have been sweeter. 
She was glad that the note was so short, be- 
cause there was nothing in it to mar her 
pleasure. Yes, she would be there at eight. 
She was quite determined that she would 
not keep him waiting. 

At half-past seven she was on the bridge. 
There could be no reason, she thought, why 
she should not walk across it to the other 
side and then retrace her steps, though in 
doing sv she was forced, by the rule of the 
road upon the bridge, to pass to the Old 
Town by the right-hand pathway in going, 
while he must gome to her by the opposite 
side. But she would walk very quickly and 
watch very closely. If she did not see him 
us she crossed and recrossed, she would at 
any rate be- on the spot indicated at the 
time named. The autumn evenings had 
become somewhat chilly, and she wrapped 
her thin cloak close round her, as she felt 
the night air as she came upon the open 
bridge. But she was not cold. She told 
herself that she could not and would not be 
cold. How could she be cold when she was 
going to meet her lover? The night was 
dark, for the moon was now gone and the 
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wind was blowing; but there were a few 
stars bright in the heaven, and when she 
looked down through the parapets of the 
bridge, there was just light enough for her 
to see the black water flowing fast beneath 
her. She crossed quickly to the figure of 
St. John, that she might look closely on 
those passing on the other side, and after a 
few moments recrossed the road. It was the 
figure of the saint, St. John Nepomucene, 
who was thrown from this very bridge and 
drowned, and who has ever since been the 
protector of good Christians from the fate 
which he himself had suffered. Then Nina 
bethought herself whether she was a good 
Christian, and whether St. John of the 
bridge would be justified in interposing on 
her behalf, should she be in want of him. 
She had strong doubts as to the validity of 
her own Christianity, now that she loved a 
Jew; and feared that it was more than prob- 
able that St. John would do nothing for her, 
were she in such a strait as that in which he 
was supposed to interfere. But why now 
should she think of any such danger? Lotta 
Luxa had told her to drown herself when 
she should find herself to have been jilted by 
her Jew lover; but her Jew lover was true 
to her; she had his dear words at that mo- 
ment in her bosom, and in a few moments 
her hand would be resting on his arm. So she 
passed on from the statue of St. John, with 
her mind made up that she did not want St. 
John’s aid. Some other saint she would 
want, no doubt, and she prayed a little si- 
lent prayer to St. Nicholas, that he would 
allow her to marry the Jew without taking 
offence at her. Her circumstances had been 
very hard, as the saint must know, and she 
had meant to do her best. Might it not be 
possible, if the saint would “ye her, that she 
might convert her husband? But as she 
thought of this, she shook her head. Anton 
Trendellsohn was not a man to be changed 
in his religion by any words which she could 
use. It would be much more probable, she 
knew, that the conversion would be the 
other way. And she thought that she would 
not mind that, if only it could be a real con- 
version. But if she were induced to say 
that she was a Jewess, while she still be- 
lieved in St. Nicholas and St. John, and in 
the beautiful face of the dear Virgin—if-to 
please her husband she were to call herself 
a Jewess while she was at heart a Christian, 
— then her state would be very wretched. 
She prayed again to St. Nicholas to keep 
her from that state. Ifshe were to become 


| a Jewess, she hoped that St. Nicholas would 
jlet her go altogether, heart and soul, into 


Judaism, 
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When she reached the end of the long 
bridge she looked anxiously up the street 
by which she knew that he must come, en- 
deavouring to discover his figure by the 
glimmering light of an oil-lamp that hung 
at an angle in the street, or by the brighter 
glare which came from the gas in a shop- 
window by which he must pass. ,She stood 
thus looking and looking till she thought he 
would never come. Then she heard the 
clock in the old watch-tower of the bridge 
over her head strike three-quarters, and she 
became aware that, instead of her lover 
being after his time, she had yet to wait a 
quarter of an hour for the exact moment 
which he had appointed. She did not in the 
least mind waiting. She had been a little 
uneasy when she thought that he had neg- 
lected or forgotten his own appointment. So 
she turned again and walked back towards 
the Kleinseitg, fixing her eyes, as she had so 
often done, on the rows of windows which 
ae along the great dark mass of the 

radschin Palace. What were they all 
doing up there, those slow and faded cour- 
tiers to an ex-Emperor, that they should 
want to burn so many candles? Thinking 
of this she passed the tablet on the bridge, 
and according to her custom, put the end of 
her fingers on it. But as she was raising her 
hand to her mouth to kiss it she remember- 
ed that the saint might not like such service 
from one who was already halfa Jew at heart, 
aud she refrained. She refrained, and then 
considered whether the bridge might not 
topple down with her into the stream be- 
cause of her iniquity. But it did not topple 
down, and now she was standing beyond 
any danger from the water at the exact 
spot which Trendellsohn had named. She 
stood still lest she might possib'y miss him 
by moving, till she was again cold. But she 
did not regard that, though she pressed her 
cloak closely round her limbs. She did not 
move till she heard the first sound of the 
bell as it struck eight, and then she gave a 
little jump as she found that her lover. was 
close upon her. 

“So you are here, Nina,” he said, put- 
ting his hand upon her arm. 

“Of course [ am here, Anton. I have 
been looking, and looking, and looking, 
thinking you never would come; and how 
did you get here?” 

“T am as punctual as the clock, my 
love.” 

“ Oh yes, you are punctual, I know; but 
where did you come from?” 

“Tcame down the hill from the Hrad- 
schin. I have had business there. It did 
not occur to your simplicity that I could 
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reach you otherwise than by the direct road 
from my own home.” 

“T never thought of your coming from 
the side of the Hradschin,” said Nina, 
wondering whether any of those lights she 
had seen could have been there for the use 
of Anton Trendellsohn. “I am so glad you 
have come to me. It is so good of you.” 

“Tt is good of you to come and meet me, 
my own one. But you are cold. Let us 
walk, and you will be warmer.” 

Nina, who had already put her hand upon 
her lover’s arm, thrust it in a little farther, 
encouraged by such sweet words; and then 
he took her little hand in his, and drew her 
still nearer to him, till she was clinging to 
him very closely. ‘ Nina, my own one,” 
he said again. He had never before been 
in so sweet a mood with her. Walk with 
him? Yes; she would walk with him all 
night if he would let her. Instead of turn- 
ing again over the bridge as she had ex- 
pected, he took her back into the Klein- 
seite, not bearing round to the right in the 
direction of her own house, but going up 
the hill into a large square, round which the 
pathway is covered by the overhanging 
houses, as is common for avoidance of heat 
in Southern cities. Here, under the low 
colonnade, it was very dark, and the passen- 
gers going to and fro were not many. At 
each angle of the square where the neigh- 
bouring streets entered it, in the open space 
there hung a-dull, dim oil-lamp ; but other 
light there was none. Nina. however. did 
not mind the darkness while Anton Tren- 
dellsohn was with hr. Even when walking 
close under the buttresses of St. Nivholas 
—of St. Nicholas, who could not but have 
been offended — close under the very niche 
in which stood the statue of the saint — she 
had no uncomfortable qualms. When Anton 
was with her she did not much regard the 
saints. It was when she was alone that 
those thoughts of her religion came to dis- 
turb her mind. “I do so like walking 
with you,” she said. “It is the nicest way 
of talking in the world.” 

 T want to ask you a question, Nina,” said 
Anton; “or perhaps two questios.” The 
tight grasping clasp made on his arm by 
the tips of her fingers relaxed itself a little 
as she heard his words, and remarked their 
altered tone. It was not, then, to be all 
love ; and she could perceive that he was 
going to be serious with her, and, as she 
feared, perhaps angry. Whenever he spoke 
to her on any matter of business, his manner 
was so very serious as to assume in her eyes, 
when judged by her feelings, an appearance 
of anger. The Jew im uediately felt the 
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little move:..ent of her fingers, and hastened 
to reassure her. “ I-am quite sure that your 
answers will satisfy me.” 

“T hope so,” said Nina. But the pressure 
of her hand upon his arm was not at once 
repeated. 

“T have seen your cousin Ziska, Nina; 
indeed I have seen him twice lately, and I 
have seen your uncle and your aunt.” 

“T suppose they did not say anything 
very pleasant about me.” 

“ They did not say anything very pleas- 
ant about anybody or about anything. They 
were not very anxious to be pleasant ; but 
that I did not mind.” 

“I hope they did not insult you, An- 
ton ?” 

“We Jews are used as yet to insdlence 
from Christians, and do not mind it.” 

“ They shall never more be anything to 
me, if they have insulted you.” 

“It is nothing, Nina. We bear those 
things, and think that such of you Christians 
as use that liberty of a vulgar tongue, which 
is still possible towards a Jew in Prague, 
are simply poor in heart and ignorant.” 

“ They are poor in heart and ignorant.” 

“] first went to your uncle’s office in the 
Ross Markt, where I saw him and your aunt 
and Ziska. And afterwards Ziska came to 
me, at our own house. He was tame enough 
then.” 

“ To your own house ?” 

“Yes; to the Jews’ quarter. Was it not 
a condescension ? He came into our syna- 
gogue and ferreted me out. You may be 
sure that he had something very special to 
say when he did that. Bunt he looked as 
though he thought that his life were in dan- 
ger among us” 

“ But, Anton, what had he to say ?” 

“ T will tell you. He wanted to buy me 
off.” 

“ Buy you off!” 

“Yes; to bribe me to give you up. Aunt 
Sophie does not relish the idea of having a 
Jew for a nephew.” 

* Aunt Sophia! — but I will never call 
her Aunt Sophie again. Do you mean that 
they offered vou money ?” 

“They offered me property, my dear, 
which is the same. But they did it econom- 
ically, tor they only offered me my own. 
They were kind enough to suggest that 
if I would merely break my word to you, 
they would tell me how I could get the 
title-deeds of the houses, and thus have the 
power of turning your father out into the 
street.” 

“ You bave the power. He would go at 
once if you bade him.” 
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“T do not wish him to go. AsI have told 
you often, he is welcome to the use of the 
house. He shall have it for his life, as far 
as I am concerned. But I should like to 
have what is my own.” 

“ And what did you say?” Nina, as she 
asked the question, was very careful not to 
tighten her hold upon his arm by the weight 
of a single ounce. 

“What didIsay? I said that I had 
many things that I valued greatly, but that 
I had one thing that I valued more than gold 
or houses — more even than my right.” 

“ And what is that ?” said Nina, stopping 
suddenly, so that she might hear clearly 
every syllable of the words which were to 
come. “ What is that ?” She did not even 
yet add an ounce to the pressure; but her 
fingers were ready. 

“ A poor thing,” said Anton; “just the 
heart of a Christian girl.” * 

Then the hand was tightened, or rather 
the two hands, for they were closed together 
upon his arm; and his other arm was wound 
round her waist; and then, in the gloom of 
the dark colonnade, he pressed her to his 
bosom, and kissed her lips and her forehead, 
and then her lips again. “ No,” he said, 
“they have not bribed high enough yet to 
get from me my treasure — my treasure.” 

“ Dearest, am I your treasure ?” 

“ Are you not? What else have I that 
I make equal to you ?” Nina was supremely 
happy — triumphant in her happiness. She 
cared nothing for her aunt, nothing for 
Lotta Luxa and her threats ; and very little 
at the present moment for even St. Nicholas 
or St. John of the bridge. To be told by 
her lover that she was his own treasure, was 
sufficient to banish for the time all her mis- 
eries and all her fears. 

“ You are my treasure. I want you to 
onggeaa, that, and to believe it,” said the 

ew. 

“I will believe it,” said Nina, trembling 
with anxious eagerness. Could it be possi- 
ble that she would ever forget it ? 

“And now I will ask my questions. 
Where are those title-deeds ?” 

“ Where are they ?” said she, repeating 
his question. 

“Ves; where are they ?” 





“Why do you ask me? And why do 
you look like that?” 

| “I want you to tell me where they are, 
| to the best of your knowledge. ’ 

| Uncle Karil has them, — or else Ziska.” 
| «You are sure of that ?” 

“How can I be sure? I am not sure 


at all. But Ziska said something which 





| made me feel sure of it, as I told you be- 
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fore. And I have supposed always that 
they must be in the Ross Markt. Where 
else can they be ?” 

“Your aunt says that you have got 
them.” 

“ That I have got them ?” 

“Yes, you. That is what she intends me 
to understand.” The Jew had stopped at 
one of the corners, close under the little 
lamp, and looked intently into Nina’s face 
as he spoke to her. . 

“ And you believe her?” said Nina. 

But he went on without noticing her 
question. * “ She intends me to believe that 
you have got them, and are keeping them 
from me fraudulently ! cheating me, in point 
of fact;— that you are cheating me, 80 
that you may have some hold over the 
property for your own purposes. That is 
what your aunt wishes me to believe. She 
is a wise woman, is she not? and very 
clever. In one breath she tries to bribe me 
to give you up, andin the next she wants 
to convince me that you are not worth 
keeping.” 

“But, Anton” — 

“Nay, Nina, I will not put you to the 
trouble of protestation. Look at that star. 
I should as soon suspect the light which 
God has placed in the heaven of misleading 
me, as I should suspect you.” 

“Oh, Anton, dear Anton, I do so love 
you for saying that! Would it be possible 
that I should keep anything from you?” 

“T think you would keep nothing from 
me. Were you to d6 so, you could not be 
my own love any longer. A man’s wife 
must be true to him in everything, or she is 
not his wife. I could endure not only no 
fraud from you, but neither could I endure 
falsehood.” 

“T have never been false to you. With 
God's help I never will be false to you.” 

“He has given you His help. He has 
made you true-hearted, and I do not doubt 
ig Now answer me another question. 

8 it possible that your father should have 
the paper ?” 

Nina paused a moment, and then she 
replied with eagerness, “ Quite impossible. 
I am sure that he knows nothing of it, 
more than you know.” When she had so 
spoken they walked in silence for a few 
yards, but Anton did not at once reply to 
her. “ You do not think that father is keep- 
ing anything from you, do you?” said 

ina. 

“T do not know,” said the Jew. 
not sure.” 

“You may be sure. You may be quite 
sure. Father is at least honest.” 


“Tam 
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“ T have always thought so.” 

“ And do you not think so still ?” 

“ Look here, Nina. I do not know that 
there is a Christian in Prague who would 
feel it to be beneath him to rob a Jew, and 
I do not altogether blame them. They be- 
lieve that we would rob them, and many of 
us do so. We are very sharp. each on the 
other, dealing against each other always in 
hatred, never in love— never even in 
friendship.” 

“But, for all that, my father has never 
wronged you.” 

“ He should not do so, for I am endeav- 
ouring to be kind to him. For your sake, 
Nina, I would treat him as though he were 
a Jew himself.” 

“He has never wronged you;—I am 
sure that he has never wronged you.” 

“Nina, you are more to me than you are 
to him” 

“Yes, I am—I am your own; but yet 
I will declare that he has never wronged 

ou.” 

“ And I should be more to you than he 
is.” 

“ You are more — you are everything to 
me; but, still, I know that he has never 
wronged you.” 

Then the Jew paused again, still walking 
onwards through the dark colonnade with 
her hand upon his arm. They walked in 
silence the whole side of the large square, 
Nina waiting patiently to hear what would 
come next, and Trendellsohn considering 
what words he would use. He did suspect 
her father, and it was needful to his pur- 
pose that he should tell her so; and it was 
needful also, as he thought, that she should 
be made to understand that in her loyalty 
and truth to him she must give up her fa- 
ther, or even suspect her father, if his pur- 
pose required that she should do so. Though 
she were still-a Christian herself, she must 
teach herself to look at other Christians, 
even at those belonging to herself, with 
Jewish eyes. Unless she ¢ould do so she 
would not be true and loyal to him with that 
truth and loyalty which he required. Poor 
Nina! It was the dearest wish of her 
heart to be true and loyal to him in all 
things; but it might be possible to put too 
hard a strain even upon such love as hers. 
“ Nina,” the Jew said, “I fear your father. 
I think that he is deceiving us.” 

“No, Anton, no! he is not deceiving 
you. My aunt and uncle and Ziska are 
deceiving you!” 

“They are trying to deceive me, no 
doubt ; but as far as Tom judge from their 
own words and looks, they do believe that 
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at this moment the document which I want 


is in your father’s house. As far as I can 
judge their thoughts from their words, they 
think that it is there.” 

“It is not there,” said Nina, positively. 

“ That is what we must find out. Your 
uncle was silent. He said nothing or next 
to nothing.” 

“ He is the best of the three, by far,” 
said Nina. 

“Your aunt isa clever woman in spite 
of her blunder about you; and had I dealt 
with her only I should have thought that 
she might have expressed herself as she 
did, and still have had the paper in her 
own keeping. [ could not read her mind 
as I could read his. Women will lie better 
than men.” 

‘‘ But men can lie too,” said Nina. 

“ Your cousin Ziska is a fool.” 

“ He is a fox,” said Nina. 

“He is a fool in comparison with his 
mother. And I had him in my own house, 
under my thumb, as it were. Of course he 
lied. Of course he tried to deceive me. 
But, Nina, he believes that the document 
is here,—in your house. Whether it be 
there. or not, Ziska thinks that it is there.” 

‘‘ Ziska is more fox than fool,” said Nina. 

“ Let that be as it may, I tell you the 
truth of him. He thinks it is here. Now, 
Nina, you must search for it.” 

“Tt is not there, Anton. I tell you of my 
own knowledge, it is not in the house. 
Come and search yourself. Come to-mor- 
row. Come to-night, if you will.” 

“It would be of no use. I could not 
search as youcan do. Tell me, Nina; has | 
your father no place locked up which is | 
not open to you?” 

“ Yes, he has his old desk ; you know it, 








where it stands in the parlour.” 

“ You never open that ?” 

“No, never; but there is nothing there 
— nothing of that nature.” 
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she must not be less true to her father than 
to her lover. She hesitated, therefore, in 
answering him. ‘Do you not understand 
me, Nina?” he said, roughly. “I asked 
you whether you will do as I would have 
you do, and you make no reply. We two, 
Nina, must be one in all things, or else we 
must be apart, — in all things.” 

“I do not know what it is you wish of 
me,” she said, trembling. 

“T wish you to obey me.” 

“ But suppose ”— 

“TI know that you must trust me first be- 
fore you can obey me.” ° 

“I do trust you. You know that I trust 

you.” 
-“ Then you should obey me.” 

“ But not to suspect my own father !” 

“TI do not ask you to suspect him.” 

“ But you suspect him ?” 

“Yes; Ido. Iamolder than you, and 
know more of men-and their ways than you 
cando. I dosuspect him. You must prom- 
ise me that you will search for this deed.” 

Again she paused, but after a moment or 
two a thought struck her, and she replied 
eagerly, “ Anton, I will tell you what I will 
do. I will ask him openly. He and I have 
always been open to each other.” 

“If he is concealing it, do you think he 
will tell ‘you ?” 

“Yes, he would tell me. 
concealing it.” 

“ Will you look ?” 

“T cannot take his keys from him and 
open his box.” : 

“ You mean that you will not do as I bid 
you ? ” 

“T cannot do it. Consider of it, Anton. 
Could you treat your own father in such a 
way?” 

a I would cling to you sooner than to him. 
I have told him so, and he has threatened 


But he is not 


to turn me penniless from his house. Still I 


shall cling to you,— because you are my 


“ How can you tell? Or he can keep it | love. I shall do so if you are equally true 


about his persom? ” 

“He keeps it nowhere. He has not got 
it. Dear Anton, put it out of your head. 
You do not know my cousin Ziska. That 
he has it in his own hands I am now sure.” 

“ And I, Nina, am sure that it is here in 


idea of love. There 


” 
. 


to me. That is m 
ean be no divided allegiance 
| And this also was ‘Nina’s idea of love — 
,an idea up to which she had striven to act 
and live when those around her had threat- 
| ened her with all that earth and heaven 


the Kleinseite — or at least am sure that he could do to her if she would not abandon 
thinks it to be so. The question now is|the Jew. But she had anticipated no such 
this: Will you obey me in what directions I | trial as that which had now come upon her. 
may give you concerning it?” Nina could |“ Dear Anton,” she said, appealing to him 
not bring herself to give an unqualified | weakly in her weakness, “if you did but know 
reply to this demand on the spur of the mo- | how I love you!” 

ment. Perhaps it occurred to her that the | “ You must prove your love.” 

time for such implicit obedience on her part| “Am I not ready to prove it? Would 1 


had hardly yet come — that as yet at least | not give up anything, everything, for you?” 
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“Then you must assist me in this thing, 
as I am desiring you.” As he said this they 
had reached the corner from whence the 
street ran in the direction of the bridge, and 
into this he turned instead of continuing 
their walk round the square. She said 
nothing as he did so; but accompanied him, 
still leaning upon bis arm. He walked on 
quickly and in silence till they came to the 
turn which led towards Balatka’s house, and 
then he stopped. “It is late,” said he, 
“and you had better go home.” 

“ May I not cross the bridge with you ?” 

“You had better go home.” His voice 
was very stern, and as she dropped her 
hand from his arm she felt it to be impossi- 
ble to leave him in that way. Were i to 
do so, she would never be allowed to speak 
to him or to see him again. “ Good-night,” 
he said, preparing to turn from her. 

“Anton, Anton, do not leave me like 
that.” 

“How then shall I leave you? Shall I 
say that it does not matter whether you 
obey me or no? It does matter. Be- 
tween you and me such obedience matters 
everything. If we are to be together, I must 
abandon everything for you, and you must 
comply in everything with me.” Then 
Nina, leaning close upon him, whispered 
into his ear that she would obey him. : 


CHAPTER IX. 


Nrva’s misery as she went home was al- 
most complete. She had not, indeed, quar- 
relled with her lover, who had again caressed 
her as she left him and assured her of his 
absolute confidence, but she had undertaken 
a task against which her very soul revolted. 
It gave her no comfort to say to herself that 
she had undertaken to look for that which 
she knew she would not find, and that there- 
fore her search could do no harm. She had, 
in truth, consented to become a spy upon 
her father, and was so to do in furtherance 
of the views of one who suspected her father 
of fraud, and who had not scrupled to tell 
her that her father was dishonest. Now 
again she thought of St. Nicholas, as she 
heard the dull chime of the clock from the 
saint’s tower, and found herself forced to 
acknowledge that she was doing very wick- 
edly in loving a Jew. Of course troubles 


would come upon her. What else could 
she expect ? Had she not endeavoured to 
throw behind her and to trample under foot 
all that she had learned from her infancy 
under the guidance of St. Nicholas? Of 
course the saint would desert her. The 








very sound of the chime told her that 
he was angry with her. How could 
she hope again that St. John would be 
good toher? Was it not to be expected 
that the black-flowing river over which she 
understood him to preside would become 
her enemy and —_ swallow her up, — as 
Lotta Luxa had predicted ? Before she re- 
turned home, when she was quite sure that 
Anton Trendellsohn had already passed 
over, she went down upon the bridge, and 
far enough along the caus¢way to find her- 
self over the river, and there, crouching 
down, she looked at the rapid-running silent 
black stream beneath her. The waters 
were very silent and very black, but she 
could still see or feel that they were run- 
ning rapidly. And they were cold, too. 
She herself at the present moment was very 
cold. She shuddered as she looked down, 
pressing-her face against the stone-work, 
with her two hands resting on twd of the 
pillars of the parapet. It would be very 
terrible. She did not think that she much 
cared for death. The world had been so 
hard to her, and was growing so much hard- 
er, that it would be a good thing to get 
away from it. If she could become ill and 
die, with a good kind nun standing by her 
bedside, and with the cross pressed to her bo- 
som, and with her eyes fixed on the sweet face 
of the Virgin Mother as it was painted in the 
little picture in her room,—in that way 
she thought that death might even be grate- 
ful. But to be carried away she knew not 
whither in the cold, silent, black-flowing 
Moldau! <And yet she half believed the 
prophecy of Lotta. Such a quiet death as 
that she had pictured to herself could not 
be given to her! What nun would come to 
her bedside, — to the bed of a girl who had 
declared to all Prague that she intended to 
marry a Jew? For weeks past she had 
feared even to look at the picture of the 
Virgin. 

“I’m afraid you'll think I am very late, 
father,” she said, as soon as she reached 
home. 

Her father muttered something, but not 
angrily, and she soon busied herself about 
him, doing some little thing for his comfort, 
as was her wont. But as she did so she 
could not but remember that she had under- 
taken to be a spy upon him, to secrete his 
key, and to search surreptitiously for that 
which he was supposed to be keeping fraudu- 
lently. As she sat by him empty-handed — 
for it was Sunday night, and as a Christian 
she never worked with a needle upon the 
Sunday —she told herself that she could 
not do it. Could there be any harm done 
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were she to ask him now, openly, what 
papers he kept in that desk ? But she desired 
to obty her lover where obedience was possi- 
ble, and he had expressly forbidden her to 
ask any such question. She sat, therefore, 
and said no word that could tend to ease 
her suffering; and then, when the time 
came, she went suffering to her bed. 

On the next day there seemed to come to 
her no opportunity for doing that which she 
had to do. Souchey was in and out of the 
house all the morning, explaining to her 
that they had almost come to the end of the 
flour and of the potatoes which he had 
bought, that he himself had swallowed on 
the previous evening the last tip of the great 
sausage —for, as he had alleged, it was no use 
a fellow dying of starvation outright — and 
that there was hardly enough of chocolate 
left to make three cups. Nina had brought 
out her necklace and had asked Souchey to 
take it to the shop and do the best with it 
he could; but Soughey had declined-the 
commission, alleging that he would be ac- 
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On the following morning it occurred to 
her that she might perhaps be able to in- 
duce her father to speak of the houses and 
of those horrid documents of which she 
had heard so much, without disobeying an 
of .Trendellsohn’s behests. There could, 
she thought, be no harm in her asking her 
father some question as to the ownership of 
the houses, and as to the Jew’s right to the 
property. Her father had very often de- 
clared in her presence that old Trendellsohn 
could turn hjm into the street at any mo- 
ment. There had been no secrets between 
her and her father as to their poverty, and 
there could be no reason why her tongue 
should now be silenced, so long as she re- 
frained from any positive disobedience to 
|her lover’s commands. That he must be 
obeyed she still recognised as the strongest 
rule of all — obeyed, that is, till she should 
go to him and lay down her love at his feet, 
and give back to him the troth which he 
had given her. 

“Father,” she said to the old man about 





cused of having stolen it;. and Nina had 
then prepared to go herself, but her father 
had ealled her, and he had come out into 
the sitting-room and had remained there 
during the afternoon, so that both the sale 
of the trinket and the search in the desk 
had been postponed. The latter she might 
have done at night, but when the night 
came the deed seemed to be more horrid 
than it would be even in the day. 

She observed also, more accurately than 
she had ever done before, that he always 
carried the key of his desk with him. He 
did not, indeed, put it under his pillow, or 
conceal it in bed, but he placed it with an 
old spectacle-case which he always carried, 
and a little worn pocket-book which Nina 
knew to be empty, on a low table which 
stood at his bed-head ; and now during the 
whole of the afternoon he had the key on 
the table beside him. Nina did not doubt 
but that she could take the key while he 
was asleep; for when he was even half 
asleep — which was perhaps his most cus- 
tomary state — he would not stir when she 
entered the room. But if she took it at all 
she would do so in the day. She could not 
bring herselt to creep into the room in the 
night and to steal the key in the dark. As 
she lay in bed she still thought of it. She 
had promised her lover that she would do this 
thing. Should she resolve not to do it, in 
spite of that promise, she must at any rate 
tell Anton of her resolution. She must tell 
him, and then there would be an end of 
everything. Would it be possible for her 


to live without her love ? 


noon that day, “I suppose this house does 
belong to the Trendellsohns ?” 

“ Of course it does,” said he, crossly. 

“ Belongs to them altogether, I mean?” 
she said. 

“ I don’t know what you call altogether. 
It does belong to them, and there’s an end 
of it. What’s the good of talking about it ?” 

“Only if 80, they ought to have those 
deeds they are so anxious about. Every- 
body ought to have what is hisown. Don’t 
you think so, father?” . 

“I am keeping nothing from them,” said 
he; “you don’t suppose that I want to rob 
them ?” : 

“Of course you do not.” Then Nina 
paused again. She was drawing perilously 
near to forbidden ground, if she were not 

standing on it already; and yet she was 
/very anxious that the subject should not be 
dropped between her and her father. 

“I’m sure you do not want to rob any 
one, father. But ”— 

“But what? I suppose young Trendell- 
| sohn has been talking to you again about it. 
i suppose he suspects me; if so, no doubt, 

you will suspect me too.” 

“ Oh, father ! how can you be so cruel ?” 

“If he thinks the papers are here, it is 
his own house ; let him come and search for 
them.” 

“« He will not do that, I am sure.” 

“ What is it he wants, then? I can’t go 
out to your uncle and make him give them 
u ” 
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“ They are, then, with uncle ?” 
“I suppose so; but how am I to know? 
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You see how they tregt me. I cannot go to 
them, and they never come to me;— ex- 
cept when that woman comes to scold.” 

“ But they can’t belong to uncle.” 

“ Of course they don’t.” 

“ Then why should he keep them ? What 

ood can they do him? When I spoke to 
Ziska, Ziska said they should be kept, be- 
cause Trendelisohn is a Jew; but surely a 
Jew has a right to his own. We at any 
rate ought to do what we can for him, Jew 
as he is, since he lets us live in his house.” 

The slight touch of irony which Nina had 
thrown into her voice when she spoke of 
what was due to her lover even though he 
was a Jew was not lost upon her father. 
‘* Of course you would take his part against 
a Christian,” he said. 

“T take no one’s part against any one,” 
said she,“ except so far as right is concerned. 
If we take a Jew’s money I think we should 
give him the thing which he purchases.” 

“Who is keeping him from it?” said 
Balatka, angrily. 

“Well; 1 suppose it is my uncle,” re- 
plied Nina. 

*“ Why cannot you let me be at peace 
then ?” 

Having so'said he turned himself round 


: to the wall, and Nina felt herself to be in a 


worse position than ever. There was noth- 
ing now for her but to take the key ; orelse 
to tell her lover that she would not obey him. 
There could be no further hope in diplomacy. 
She had just resolved that she could not 
take the key — that in spite of her promise 
she could not bring herself to treat her 
father after such fashion as that — when the 
old man turned suddenly round upon her 
again, and went back to the subject. 

“I have got a letter somewhere from 
Karil Zamenoy,” said he, “telling me that 
the deed is in his own chest.” 

“ Have you, father?” said she, anxiously, 
but struggling to repress her anxiety. 

“Thad it, [know. It was written ever so 
long ago— before I had settled with the 
Trendellsohns; but I have seen it often 
since. ‘Take the key and unlock the desk, 
and bring me the bundle of papers that 
are tied with an old tape; or—stop— 
bring me all the papers.” With trembling 
hand Nina took the key. She was now 
desired by her father to do exactly that 
which her lover wished her to have done; 
or, better still, her father was about to do 
the thing himself. She would at any rate 
have positive proof that the paper was not 
in her father’s desk. He had desired her to 


bring all the papers, so that there would be 
no doubt left. 


She took the key very gen- 














tly, — as softly as was possible to her, and 
went slowly mto the other room. When 
there she unlocked the desk and took out 
the bundle of letters tied with an old 
tape which lay. at the top ready to her 
hand. Then she collected together the 
other papers, which were not many, and 
without looking. at them carried them to 
her father. She studiously avoided any 
scrutiny of what there might be, even by so 
much asa glance of her eye. “ This seems 
to be all there is, father, except one or two 
old account-books.” 

He took the bundle, and with feeble 
hands untied the tape and moved the docu- 
ments, one by one. Nina felt that she was 
fully warranted in looking at them now, 
as her father was in fact showing them to 
her. In this way she would be able to give 
evidence in his favour without having had 
recourse to any ignoble practive. The old 
man moved every paper in the bundle, and 
she could see that they were all letters. 
She had understood that the deed for which 
Trendellsohn had desired her to search was 
written on a larger paper than any she now 
saw, and that she might thus know it at 
once. There was, certainly, no such deed 
among the papers which her father slowly 
turned over, and which he slowly proceeded 
to tie up again with the old tape. “I am, 
sure I saw it the other day,” he said, finger- 
ing among the loose papers while Nina 
looked on with anxious eyes. Then at last 
he found the letter from Karil Zamenoy, 
and having read it himself, gave it her 
to read. It was dated seven or eight years 
back, at a time when Balatka was only on 
his way to ruin — not absolutely ruined, as 
was the case with him now — and contained 
an offer on Zamenoy’s part to give safe 
custody to certain do-uments which were 
named, and among which the deed now 
sought for stood first. 

“ And has he got all those other papers ? ” 
Nina asked. 

“No! he has none of them, unless he has 
this. There is nothing left but this one 
that the Jew wants.” 

“ And uncle Karil has never given that 
back ?” 

‘- Never.” : 

“ And it should belong to Stephen Tren- 
detlshon ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose it should.” 

“. Who can wonder, then, that they should 
be anxious and inquire after it, and make 
a noise about it? Will not the law make 
uncle Karil give it up?” 

“How can the law prove that he has got 
it? 1 know nothing about the law. Put 
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them all back again.” Then Nina replaced 
the papers, and locked the desk. She had, 
at any rate, been absolutely and entirely 
successful in her diplomacy, and would be 
able to assure Anton Trendellsohn, of her 
own knowledge, that that which he sought 
was not in her father’s keeping. 

On the same day she went out to sell her 
‘necklace. She waited till it was nearly 
dark —till the first dusk of evening had 
come upon the street, and then she crossed 
the bridge, and hurried to a jeweller’s shop 
in the Grosser Ring which she had often 
observed, and at -which she knew such 
. trinkets as hers were customarily purchased. 
The Grosser Ring is an open space — such 
as we call a square —in the oldest part of 
the town, and in it stand the Town Hall 
and the Theinkirche—which may be 
regarded as the most special church in 
Prague, as there for many years were taught 
the doctrines of Huss, the great Reformer 
of Bohemia. Here, in the Grosser Ring, 
there was generally a crowd of an evening, 
as Nina knew, and she thought that she 
could go in and out of the jeweller’s shop 
without observation. She believed that 
she might be able to borrow money on her 
treasure, leaving it as a deposit; and this, 
if possible, she would do. There were 
xegular pawnbrokers in the town, by whom 
no questions would be made, who, of course, 
would lend her money in the ordinary way 
of their trade ; but she believed that such 
people would advance to her but a very 


small portion of the value of her necklace; | 


and then, if, as would be too probable, she 
could not redeem it, the necklace would be 
gone, and gone without a price ! 

“ Yes, it 1s my own. altogether my own — 
my very own.” She had to explain all the 
circumstances to the jeweller, ard at last 
with a view of quelling any suspicion, she 
told the jeweller what was her name, and 
explained how poor were the circumstances 
of her house. “ But you must be the niece 
of Madame Zamenoy, in the Windberg- 
= said the jeweller. And then, when 

ina with hesitation acknowledged that 
such was the case, the man asked her why 
she did not go to her rich aunt, instead of 
selling a trinket which must be so valu- 
able. 

“No!” said Nina, “I cannot do that. If 
you will lend me something of its value, I 
shall be so much obliged to you ?” , 

* But Madame Zamenoy would surely 
help you ?” 

“ We would not take it from her. But 
we will not speak of that, sir. Can I have 
the money?” ‘Then the jeweller gave her 


a receipt for the necklace and took her re-| 





ceipt for the sumhg lent her. It was 
more than Nina had expected, and she 
rejoiced that she had so well completed her 
business. Nevertheless she wished that the 
jeweller had known nothing of her aunt. 
She was hardly out of the shop before she 
met her cousin Ziska, and she so met him 
that she could not escape him. She heard 
his voice, indeed, almost as soon as she 
recognised him, and had stopped at his 
summons before she had calculated whether 
it might not be better torun away. ‘ What, 
Nina, is that you?” said Ziska, taking her 
hand before she knew how to refuse it to 
him. 

“ Yes; it is I,” said Nina. 

“ What are you doing here ?” 

“Why should I not be in the Grosser 
Ring as well as another? It is open to 
rich and poor.” 

“So is Rapinsky’s shop; but poor people 
do not generally have much to do there.” 
Rapinsky was the name of the jeweller who 
had advanced the money: to Nina. 

“No, not much,” said Nina. “ What 
little they have to sell is soon sold.” 

“ And have you beenselling anything ?” 

“ Nothing of yours, Ziska.” 

“ But have you been selling anything ?” 

“ Why do you ask me? What business 
is it of yours ? ” 

“ They say that Anton Trendellshon, the 
Jew, gives you all that you want,” said 
Ziska 

“ Then they say lies,” said Nina, her eyes 
flashin: fire upon her Christian lover through 
the gloom of the evening. “ Who says so ? 
You say so. No one else would be mean 
enough to be so false.” 

“ All Prague says so.” 

“ All Prague! I know what that means. 
And did all Prague go to the Jews’ quarter 
last Saturday, to tell Anton Trendellshon 
that the paper which he wants, and which 
is his own, was in father’s keeping? Was 
it all Prague told that falsehood also?” 
There was a scorn in her face as she spoke 
which distressed Ziska greatly, but which 
he did not know how to meet or how to 
answer. He wanted to be brave before 
hen; and he wanted also to show his affec- 
tion for her, if only he knew how to do s0, 
without making himself humble in her pres- 
ence. 

“ Shall I tell you, Nina, why I went to 
the Jews’ quarter on Saturday ?” 

“No; tell me nothing. wish to hear 


nothing from you. I know enough without 
your telling me.” 

“I wish to save you if it be possible, be- 
cause — because I love you.” ‘ 

“ And I— I never wish to see you again, 
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* because I hate you. I hate you, because 


you have been cruel. But let me tell you 
this; poor as we are, I have never taken a 
farthing of Anton’s money. When I am 
his wife, as I hope to be —as I hope to be 
—I will take what he gives me as though it 
came from heaven. From you!—I would 


sooner die in the street than take a crust of | 


bread from you.” Then she darted from 
him, and succeeded in escaping without 
hearing the words with which he replied to 
her angry taunts. She was woman enough 
to understand that ber keenest weapon for 
wounding him would be an expression of 
unbounded love and confidence as to’ the 
man who was his rival; and therefore, 
though she was compelled to deny that she 
had lived on the charity of her lover, she 
had coupled her denial with an assurance 
of her faith and affection, which was, no 
doubt, bitter enough in Ziska’s ears. “Ido 
believe that she is witched,” he said, as he 
turned away towards his own house. And 
then he reflected wisely on the backward 
tendency of the world in general, and re- 
gretted much that there was no longer 
given to priests in Bohemia the power of 
treating with salutary ecclesiastical severity 
patients suffering in the way in which his 
cousin Nina was afflicted. 

Nina had hardly got out of the Grosser 
Ring into the narrow street which leads 
from thence towards the bridge, when she 
encountered her other lover. He was walk- 
ing slowly down the centre of the street 
when she passed him, or would have passed 
him, had not she recognised his figure 
through the gloom. “ Anton,” she said, 
coming up to him and touching his arm as 
lightly as was possible, “I am so glad to 
meet you here.” 

“ Nina >” 

“Yes; Nina.” 

“ And what have you been doing ?” 

“T don’t know that I want to tell you; 
only that I like to tell you everything.” 

_ “If so, you can tell me this.” Nina, 
however, hesitated. “If you have secrets, 
I do not want to inquire into them,” said 
the Jew. 

“ T would rather have no secrets from you, 
only ” — 

“ Only what ?” 

“Well; I will tell you. I had a neck- 
lace; and we are not very rich, you know, 
at home; and I wanted to get something for 
father ; and” — 

“ You have sold it ?” 

“No; I have not sold it. The man was 
very civil, indeed quite kind, and he lent me 
some money.” 






‘|long ago. 
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“But the kind man kept the necklace, I 
suppose.” 

“Of course he kept the necklace. You 
would not have me borrow money from a 
stranger, and leave him nothing ? ” 

“No; I would not have youdothat. But 
why not borrow from .one who is no 
stranger ?” 

“1 do not want to borrow at all,” said 
Nina, in her lowest tone. 

“ Are you ashamed to come to me in your 
trouble ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Nina. “I should be ashamed 
to come to you for money. I would not take 
it from you.” 

He did not answer her at once, but 
walked on slowly while she kept close to his 
side. 

“Give me the the jeweller’s docket,” he 
said at last. Nina hesitated for a moment, 
an@ then he repeated his demand in a 
sterner voice. “ Nina, give me the jewel- 
ler’s docket.” Then she put her hand in her 
pocket, and gave it him. She was very 
averse to doing so, but she was more averse 
to refusing h:m aught that he asked of her. 

“ ] have got something to tell you, Anton,” 
she said, as soon as he had put the jeweller’s 
paper into his purse. 

“ Well — what is it?” 

“T have seen every paper and every mor- 
sel of everything that is in father’s desk, 
and there is no sign of the deed you want.” 

“ And how did you see them ?” 

‘ He showed them to me.” 

“You told him then what I had said to 
you?” F 

“No; I told him nothing about it. He 

ave me the key, and desired me to fetch 
om all the papers. He wanted to finda 
letter which uncle Karil wrote him ever so 
In that letter uncle Karil ac- 
knowledges that he has the deed.” 

“]T do not doubt that in the least.” 

“ And what is it you do doubt, Anton ? ” 
» “T do not say I doubt anything.” 

“ Do you doubt me, Anton ?” 

There was a little pause before he an- 
swered her — the slightest moment of hesi- 
tation. But had it been but half as much, 
Nina’s ear and Nina’s heart would have 
detected it. ‘“ No,” said Anton, “Iam not 
saying that I doubt any one.” 

“If you doubt me, you will kill me. I 
am at any rate true to you. What is it you 
want ? What is it you think ?” 

“They tell me that the document is in 
the house in the Kleinseite.” 

“ Who are they? Who is it that tells 

you?” 





“More than one. Your uncle and aunt 
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said so; —and Ziska Zamenoy came to me 
on purpose to repeat the same.” 


while to tell you that Ziska” — 
“ To tell me what of Ziska ?” 


NINA BALATKA. 


Then he paused again —‘“ Nina, some- 
'times I think that I have been mad to love 
“And would you believe what Ziska | a Christian.” 
says? I have hardly thought it worth my | 


| 


“ What have I been then ? But I do love 
you, Anton — I love you better than all the 
world. I care nothing for Jew or Christian. 





“That Ziska pretends to—to want that, When I think of you I care nothing for 


I should be his wife. I would not look at heaven or earth. 


ou are everything to 


him if there were not another man in me, because I love you. How could I de- 
Prague. I hate him. Heisaliar. Would ceive you?” 


you believe Ziska?” 
“ And another has told me.” 
“ Another ?” said Nina, considering. 
“ Yes, another.” 
“ Lotta Luxa, I suppose.” 


you who have the deed.” 
“ And you believe them?” 


| 


“Never mind. They say indeed that it is | 


“ Nina, Nina, my own one!” he said. 

“ And as I love you, so do you love me ? 
Say that you love me also.” 

“Ido,” said he —“I love you as I love 
my own soul.” 

Then they parted ; and Nina, as she went 
, home, tried to make herself happy with the 
| assurance which had been given to her by 


“No, I do not believe them. But why the last words her lover had spoken; but 


do they say so?” 


still there rémained with her that suspicion 


“ Must [ explain that? How can I tell? of a doubt which, if it really existed, would 
Anton, do you not believe that the woman be so cruel an injury to her love. 


who loves you will be true to you ?” 





MY GARDEN. 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
If I could put my woods in song, 
And teil what’s there enjoyed, 
All men would to my gardens throng, 
And leave the cities void. ~ 


In my plot no tulips blow, 

Snow-loving pines and oaks instead, 
And rank the savage maples grow ‘ 
From spring’s faint flush to autumn red. 


My garden is a forest-ledge, 

Woich older forests bound ; 

The banks slope down to the blue lake-edge, 
Then plunge in depths profound. 


Here once the Deluge p!oughed, 
Laid the terraces, one by one ; 
Ebbiug later whence it flowed, 
They bleach and dry in the sun. 


. The sowers made haste to depart, 
The wind and the birds which sowed it ; 
Nor for fame, nor by rules of art, 
Planted these and tempests flowed it. 


Waters that wash my garden-side 
Play not in Nature’s lawful web, 
They heed not moon or solar tide — 
Five years e!apse from flood to ebb. 


Hither hasted, in old time, Jove, 
And every god — none did refuse ; 
And be sure at last came Love, 
And after Love, the Muse. 


Keen ears can catch a syllable, 

As if one spake to another 

In the hemlocks, tall, untamable, 

And what the whispering grasses smother. 





Eolian harps in the pine 

Ring with the song of the Fates ; 
Infant Bacchus in the vine — 
Far distant yet his chorus waits. 


Canst thou copy in verse one chime 
Of the wood- Is peal and cry ? 

Write in a book the morning’s prime, 
Or match with words that tender sky ? 


Wonderful verse of the gods, 

Of one import, of varied tone ; . 
They chast the bliss of their abodes 

To man imprisoned in his own. 


Ever the words of the gods resound, 
But the porches of man’s ear 
Seldom in this low life’s round 

Are unsealed that he may hear. 


Wandering voices in the air, 
And murmurs in the wold, 
Speak what I cannot declare, 
Yet cannot all withhold. 


When the shadow fell on the lake, 

The whirlwind in ripples wrote 
Air-bells of fortune that shine and break, 
And omens above thought. 


But the meanings cleave to the lake, 
Cannot be carried in book or urn ; 

Go thy ways now, come later back, ‘ 
On waves and hedges still they burn. i 


These the fates of men forecast, : 
Of better men than live to-day ; ® 
If who can read them comes at last, 

He will spell in the sculpture, “ Stay.” 


— Atlantic Monthly. 
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CHAPTER LXX.— CONCLUSION. 
THE TELEGRAM. 


WueEN Lucy reached the drawing-room 
she found her father and Sir Brook deep in 
conversation in one of the window-recesses, 
and actually unaware of her entrance till 
she stood beside them. 

“ No,” cried Lendrick, eagerly ; “T can’t 
follow these men in their knaveries. I don’t 
see the drift of them, and I lose the clue to 
the whole machinery.” 

“ The drift is easy enough to understand,” 
said Fossbrooke. ‘“ A man wants to escape 
from his embarrassments, and has little 
— as to the means.” 

“But the certainty of being found 
out ” — 

“There is no greater fallacy than that. 
Do you imagine that one-tenth of the cheats 
that men practise on the world are ever 
brought to light ? Or do you fancy that all 
the rogues are in jail, and all the people who 
are abroad and free are honest men? Far 
from it. Many an inspector that comes to 
taste the prison soup and question the gov- 
ernor, ought to have more than an experi- 
mental course of the dietary; and many a 
juryman sits on the case of a creature far 

tter and purer than himself. But here 
comes one will give our thoughts a pleasant- 
er channel to run in. How well you look, 
Lucy! I am glad to see the sunny skies of 
Sardinia haven’t blanched your cheeks.” 

“ Such a scheme as Sir Brook has discov- 
ered !—such an ignoble plot against my 

oor dear father!” said Lendrick. * Tell 
er — tell her the whole of it.” 

In a very few words Sir Brook recounted 
the story of Sewell’s interview with Balfour, 
and the incident of the stolen draft of the 
Judge’s writing bartered for money. 

“It would — killed my father. The 
shock would have killed him,” said Lendrick. 
“ And it was this man — this Sewell — who 
possessed hig entire confidence of late — 
actually wielded complete influence over 
him. The whole time I sat with my father, 
he did nothing but quote him, — Sewell 
said so— Sewell told me — or Sewell sus- 
ged such a thing ; and always with some 
tle added comment on his keen sharp 
intellect, his clear views of life, and his con- 
summate knowledge of men. It was by the 
picture Sewell drew of Lady Trafford that 
my father was led to derive his impression 
of her letter. Sewell taught him to detect 
a covert impertinence and a sneer where 
none was intended. I read the letter my- 
self, and it was only objectionable on the 
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score of its vanity. She thought herself a 
very great personage writing to another 
great personage.” 

“Just so,” said Fossbrooke. “It was right 
royal throughout. It ‘might have begun, 
‘ Madame ma seur.” And as I knew some- 
thing of the writer, I thought it a marvel 
of delicacy and discretion.” 

“ My father, unfortunately, deemed it a 
piece of intolerable pretension and offensive 
condescension, and he burned to be well 
enough to reply to it.” 

“ Which is exactly what we must not per- 
mit. If they once get to a regular inter- 
change of letters, there is nothing they will 
not say to each other. No, no; my plan is 
the best of all. Lionel made a most favour- 
able impression the only time Sir William 
saw him. Beattie shall bring him up here 
again as soon as the Chief can be about: 
the rest will follow naturally. Lucy agrees 
with me, I see.” 

‘How Sir Brook knew this is not so easy 
to say, as Lucy had turned her head away 
persistently all the time he was speaking, 
and still continued in that attitude. 

“It cannot be to-night, however, and 
possibly not to-morrow night,” said Foss- 
brooke, musing; and though Lucy turned 
quickly and eagerly towards him to explain 
his words, he was silent for some minutes, 
when at length he said, “ Lionel started this 
morning by daybreak, and for England. It 
must have been a sudden thought. He left 
me a few lines in pencil, which went thus — 
‘I take the early mail to Holyhead, but 
mean to be back to-morrow, or at farthest 
the day after. No time for more.’” 

“If the. space were not brief that he 
assigns for his absence, I'd say he had cer- 
tainly gone to see his father,” said Len- 
drick. 

“Tt’s not at all unlikely that his mother 
may have arranged to meet him in Wales,” 
said Sir Brook. “She is a fussy, meddle- 
some woman, who likes to be, or to think 
herself, the prime mover in everything. I 
remember when Hugh Trafford — a young 
fellow at that time — was offered a Junior 
Lordship of the Treasury, it was she who 
called on the Premier, Lord Dornington, to 
explain why he could not accept office. 
Nothing but great abilities or great vices 
enable a man to rise above the crushing 
qualities of such a wife. Trafford had 
neither, and the world has always voted him 
a nonentity.” . 

“ There, Lucy,” said Lendrick, laughing 
— “there at least is one danger you must 
avoid in married life.” 

“Lucy needs no teachings of mine,” said 

35. 
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Sir Brook. “ Her own instincts are worth 
all my experiences twice told. But who is 
this coming up to the door?” 

“ Oh, that is Mr. Haire, a dear friend of 
grandpapa’s.” And Lucy ran to meet him, 
returning soon after to the room leaning on 
his arm. 

Lendrick and Haire were very old friends, 
and esteemed ‘each other sincerely; and 
though on the one occasion on which Sir 
Brook and Haire had met, Fossbrooke had 
been the object of the Civief’s violence and 
passion, his dignity and good temper had 
raised him highly in Haire’s estimation, and 
made him glad to meet him again. 

“ You are half-surprised to see me under 
this roof, sir,” said Sir Brook, referring to 
their former meeting ; “ but there are feel- 
ings with me stronger than resentments.” 

“ And when my poor father knows how 
much he is indebted to your generous kind- 
ness,” broke in Lendrick, “he will be the 
first to ask your forgiveness.” 

“That he will. Of all the men I ever 
met, he is the readiest to redress a wrong he 
has done,” cried Haire, warmly. “If the 
world only knew him as I know him! But 
his whole life long he has been trying to 
make himself appear stern and cold-hearted 
and pitiless, with, all the while, a nature 
overflowing with kindness.” ‘ 

“The man who has attached to himself 





such a friendship as yours,” said Fossbrooke, 
warmly, “cannot but have _ qualities.” 

“ My friendship!” said Haire, blushing 
deeply ; “ what a poor tribute to such a man 
as he is! Do you know, sir,” and here he 
lowered his voice till it became a confiden- 
tial whisper —“ do you know, sir, that since 
the great days of the country — since the 
time of Burke, we have had nothing to com- 
pare with the Chief Baron? Plunkett used 
to wish he had his law, and Bushe envied his 
scholarship, and Lysaght often declared that 
a collection of Lendrick’s epigrams and 
witty sayings would be the pleasantest read- 
ing of the day. And such is our public 
press, that it is for the quality in which he 
was least eminent they are readiest to praise 
him. You wouldn’t believe it, sir. They 
call him a ‘master of sarcastic eloquence.’ 
Why, sir, there was a tenderness in him 
that would not have let him descend to sar- 
casm. He could rebuke, censure, condemn, 
if you will; but his large heart had not 
rooin for a sneer.” 

“ You well deserve all the love he bears 
you,” said Lendrick, grasping his hand and 
pressing it affectionately. 

“ How could I deserve it? Such aman’s 
friendship is above all the merits of one like 


me. Why, sir, it is honour and distinction 
before the world. I would not barter his 
regard for me to have a seat beside him on 
the Bench. By the way,” added he, cau- 
tionsly, “let him not see the papers this 
morning. They are at it again about his re- 
tirement. They say that Lord Wilmington 
had actually arranged the conditions, and 
that the Chief had consented to everything ; 
and now they are beaten. You have heard, 
I suppose, the Ministry are out?” 

“No; were they Whigs?” asked Len- 
drick, innocently. 

Haire and Fossbrooke laughed heartily at 
the poor Doctor’s indifference to party, and 
tried to explain to him something of the 
struggle between rival factions, but his mind 
was full of home events, and had no place 
for more. “ Tell Haire,” said he at last — 
“ tell Haire the story of the letter of resig- 
nation; none so fit as he to break the tale 
to my father.” 

Fossbrooke took from his pocket a piece 
of paper, and handed it to Haire, saying, 
“ Do you know that handwriting ?” 

“To be sureI do! It is the Chief's.” 

“ Does it seem a very formal document ? ” 

Haire scanned the back of it, and then 
scrutinised it all over for a few seconds. 
“Nothing of the kind. It’s the sort of 
thing I have seen him write scores of times. 
He is always throwing off these sketches. 
I have seen him write the preamble toa 
fancied Act of Parliament —a peroration 
to an imaginary speech; and as to fare- 
wells to the Bar, I think I have a dozen of 
them— and one, and not the worst, is in 
doggrel.” 

Though, wherever Haire’s experiences 
were his guides, he could manage to com- 
prehend a question fairly enough, yet where 
these failed him, or wherever the events in- 
troduced into the scene characters at all 
new or strange, he became puzzled at once, 
and actually lost himself while endeavour- 
ing to trace out motives for actions, not one 
of which had ever occurred to him to per- 
form. 

Through this inability on his part, Sir 
Brook was not very successful in conveying 
to him the details of the stolen document; 
nor could Haire be brought to see that the 
Government officials were the dupes of 
Sewell’s artifice as much as, or even more 
than, the Chief himself. 

“T think you must tell the story yourself, 
Sir Brook ; I feel I shall make a sad mess 
of it if you leave it to me,” said he at last; 
“and I know, if I began to blunder, he'd 
overwhelm me with questions how this was 





so, and why that had not been otherwise, 
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till my mind would get into a hopeless con- 
fusion, and he’d send me off in utter de- 

air.” , 

“I have no objection whatever if Sir 
William will receive me. Indeed, Lord 
Wilmington charged me to make the com- 
munication in person, if permitted to do so.” 

“Tl say that,” said Haire, in a joyful 
tone, for already he saw a difficulty over- 
come. “I'll say it was at his Excellency’s 
desire you came,” and he hurried away to 
fulfil his mission. He came almost immedi- 
ately in radiant delight. “He is most 
eager to see you, Sir Brook ; and, just as I 
said, impatient to made you every amende, 
and ask your forgiveness. He looks more 
like himself than I have seen him for many 
a day.” ‘ 

While Sir Brook accompanied Haire to 
the Judge’s room, Lendrick took his daugh- 
ter’s arm within his own, saying, “ Now for 
a stroll through the wood, Lucy. It has 
been one of my day-dreams this whole year 

ast.” 
. Leaving the father and daughter to com- 
mune together undisturbed, let us turn for 
a moment to Mrs. Sewell, who, with feverish 
anxiety, continued to watch from her win- 
dow for the arrival of a telegraph messen- 
ger. It was already two o'clock. The mail- 
see for Ireland would have reached Holy- 

ead by ten, and there was therefore ample 
time to have heard what had occurred 
afterwards. 

From the servant who had carried Se- 
well’s letter to Trafford, she had learned 
that Trafford had set out almost immediate- 
ly after receiving it; the man heard the 
order given to the coachman to drive to 
Richmond Barracks. From this she gath- 
ered he had gone to obtain the assistance of 
a friend. Her fist fear was, that Trafford, 
whose courage was beyond question, would 
have refused the meeting, standing on the 
ape that no just cause of quarrel existed. 

his he would certainly have done had he 
consulted Fossbrooke, who would, besides, 
have seen the part her own desire for ven- 
geance played in the whole affair. It was 
with this view that she made Sewell insert 
the request that Fossbrooke might not know 
of the intended meeting. Her mind, there- 
fore, was at rest on two points. Trafford had 
not refused the challenge, nor had he spoken 
of it to Fossbrooke. 

But what had taken place since? that 
was the question. Had they met, and with 
what result? Ifshe did not dare to frame 
a wish how the event might come off, she 
held fast’ by the thought that, happen what 
might, Trafford never could marry Lucy 
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Lendrick after such a meeting. The mere 
exchange of shots would place a whole 
hemisphere between the two families, while 
the very nature of the accusation would 
be enough to arouse the jealousy and insuit 
the pride of such a girl as Lucy. Come 
therefore what might, the marriage was at 
an end. 

If Sewell were to fall! She shuddered to 
think what the world would say of her! 
One judgment there would be no gainsay- 
ing. Her husband certainly believed her 
false, and with his life he paid for the con- 
viction. But would she be better off if 
Trafford were the victim? That would 
depend on how Sewell behaved. She 
would be entirely at his mercy — whether 
he determined to separate from her or not. 
His mercy seemed a sorry hope to cling to. 
Hopeless as this alternative looked, she 
never relented, even for an instant, as to 
what she had done; and the thought that 
Lucy should not be Trafford’s wife repaid 
her for all and everything. 

While she thus waited in all the feverish 
torture of suspense, her mind travelled over 
innumerable contingencies of the case, in 
every one of which her own position was 
one of shame and sorrow; and she knew 
not whether she would deem it worse to be 
regarded as the repentant wife, taken back 
by a forgiving pitying husband, or the wo- 
man thrown off and deserted! “I suppose 
I must accept either of those lots, and my 
only conSolation will be my vengeance.” 

“ How absurd,” broke she out, “ are they 
who imagine that one only wants to be 
avenged on those who hate us! It is the 
wrongs done by people who are indifferent 
to us, and who, in search of their own ob- 
jects, bestow no thought upon us, — these 
are the ills that cannot be forgiven. I never 
hated a human being — and there have been 
some who have earned my hate — as I hate 
this girl; and just as I feel the injustice of 
the sentiment, so does it eat deeper and 
deeper into my heart.” 

“ A despatch, ma’am,” said her maid, as 
she laid a paper on the table and withdrew. 
Mrs. Sewell clutched it eagerly, but her 
hand trembled so she could not break the 
envelope. To think that her whole fate 
lay there, within that fold of paper, so over- 
came her that she actually sickened with 
fear as she looked on. it. 

‘Whatever is done, is done,” muttered 
she, as she broke open the cover. There 
were but two lines; they ran thus — 


“ HOLYHEAD, 12 0’clock. 
“ Have thought better of it. It would be 
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absurd to meet him. I start for town at 
once, and shall be at Boulogne to-morrow. 
% DuDLEY.” 


She sat pondering over these words till 
the paper became Rieeet and blotted by 
her tears as they rolled heavily along her 
cheeks, and dropped with a distinct sound. 
She was not conscious that she wept. It 
was not grief that moved her; it was the 
blankness of despair — the sense of hopeless- 
ness that comes over the heart when life no 
longer offers a plan or a project, but pre- 
sents a weariful road to be travelled, un- 
cheered and dreary. 

Till she had read these lines it never 
occurred to her that such a line of action 
was possible. But now that she saw them 
there before her, her whole astonishment 
was that she had not anticipated this con- 
duct on his part. “I might have guessed 
it; I might have been sure of it,” muttered 
she. “The interval was too long; there 
were twelve mortal hours for reflection. 
Cowards think acutely —at least they say 
that in their calculations they embrace more 
casualties than brave men. And so be has 
‘thought better of it’ — a strange phrase. 
‘ Absurd to meet him!’ but not absurd to 
run away. How oddly men reason when 
they are terrified! Andso my great scheme 
has failed, all for want of a little courage, 
which I could have supplied, if called on ; 
and now comes my hour of defeat, if not 
worse —my hour of exposure. I am not 
brave enough to confront it. I must leave 
this; but where to go is the question. I 
suppose Boulogne, since it is there I shall 
jom my husband,” and she laughed hysteri- 
cally as she said it. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
A FAMILY PARTY. 


Waite the interview between Sir Brook 
and the Chief Baron lasted — and it was a 
long time — the anxiety of those below stairs 
was great to know how matters were pro- 
ceeding. Had the two old men, who ditfer- 
ed so strongly in many respects, found out 
that there was that in each which: eould 
command the respect and esteem of the 
other, and had they gained that common 

und where it was certain there were 
many things they would agree upon ? 

“TI should say,” cried Beattie; “ they 
have become excellent friends before this. 
‘The Chief reads men quickly, and Foss- 

. 





brooke’s nature is written in a fine bold 
hand, easy to read and impossible to mis- 
take.” 

“ There, there,” burst in Haire — “the 
are laughing, and laughing heartily too. It 
does me good to hear the Chief’s laugh.” 

Lendrick looked gratefully at the old 
man whose devotion was so unvarying. 
+ me comes Chaytor—what has he to 
say?” 

cf My lord will dine below stairs to-day, 
gentlemen,” said the butler ; “ he hopes you 
have no engagements which will. prevent 
your meeting him at dinner.” 

“If we had we’d soon throw them over,” 
burst out Haire. “This is the pleasantest 
news'I have heard this half-year.” 

“ Fossbrooke has done it. I knew he 
would,” said Beattie; “ he’s just the man to 
suit your father, Tom. While the Chief 
can talk of events, Fossbrooke knows peo- 
ple, and they are sure to make capital com- 
pany for each other.” ° 

“ There’s another laugh! Oh, if one only 
could hear him now,” said Haire; “ he must 
be in prime heart this morning. I wonder if 
Sir Brook will remember the good things he 
is saying.” ’ 

“Tm not quite so sure about this no- 
tion of dining below stairs,” said Beattie, 
cautiously; “he may be over-taxing his 
strength.” 

“Let him alone, Beattie; leave him to 
himself,” said Haire. “No man ever knew 
how to make his will his ally as he does. He 
told me so. himself.” 

“And in those words?” said Beattie, 
slyly. 

“ Yes, in those very words.” 

“ Why, Haire, you are almost as useful 
to him as Bozzy was to Johnson.” 

Haire only caught the last name, and 
thinking it referred to a judge on the Irish 
bench, cried out, * Don’t compare him with 
Johnston, sir; you might as well liken him 
to me!” 

“T must go and find Lucy,” said Len- 
drick. “I think she ought to go and show 
Mrs. Sewell how anxious we all are to prove 
our respect and regard for her in this un- 
happy moment ; the poor thing will need it.” 

“She has gone away already. She has 
removed to Cody Lendrick’s house in Mer- 
rion Square; and I think very wisely,” said 
Beattie. 

“There’s some burgundy below — Cham- 
bertin, I think it is—and Chaytor won't 
know where to find it,” said Hare. “I'll 
go down to the cellar myself—the Chief 
will be charmed to see it on the table.” 
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“So shall I,” chimed in Beattie. “ It is 
ten years or more since I saw a bottle of it, 
and I half feared it had been finished.” 

“You are wrong,” broke in Haire. “It 
will be nineteen years on the 10th of June 
next. I'll tell you the occasion. It was 
when your fathet, Tom, had given up the 
Solicitor-Generalship, and none of us knew 
who was going to be made Chief Baron. 
Plunkett was dining here that day, and 
when he tasted the burgundy he said, 
‘This deserves a toast, gentlemen,’ said he. 
‘I cannot ask you to drink to the health of 
the Solicitor-General, for I believe there is 
no Solicitor-General ; nor ¢an I ask you to 
pledge the Chief Barom of the Exchequer, 
for I believe there is no Chief Baron; but I 
can give you a toast about which there can 
be no mistake nor misgiving — I give you 
the ornament of the Irish Bar.’ I think I 
hear the cheers yet. The servants caught 
them up too in the hall, and the house rang 
with a hip-hurrah till it trembled.” 

“ Well done, Bozzy,” said Beattie. “ I'm 
glad that ~ want of memory should have 
recalled so glorious a recollection.” 

At last Fossbrooke’s heavy tread was 
heard descending the stairs, and they all 
rushed to the door to meet him. 

“Jt is all right,” cried he. “The Chief 

Baron has taken the whole event in an 

admirable spirit, and like a truly generous 

man he dwells on every proof of regard and 
esteem that has been shown him, and forgets 

0 wrongs that others would have done 
im.” 

“ The shock, then, did not harm him?” 
asked Lendrick, eagerly. 

“Far from it; he said he felt revived 
and renovated. Yes, Beattie, he told me 
Thad done him more good than all your 

hials. His phrase was, ‘ Your bitters, sir, 
eave no bad flavour behind them.’ I am 
proud to think I made a favourable impres- 
sion upon him; for he permitted me, not 
only to state my own views, but to correct 
some of his. He agrees, now, to everything. 
He even went so far as to say rey will 
employ his first half-hour of strength in 
writing to Lady Trafford; and he charges 
you, Beattie, to invite Lionel Trafford to 
come and pass some days here.” 
“ Viva!” cried Haire; “this is grand 
news.” 

“ He asks, also, if Tom could not come 
over for the wedding, which he trusts may 
not be long ital he said with a 
laugh, ‘ At my time of life, Sir Brook, it is 
best to leave as little as possible to Nisi 
Prius,’” 














“You must tell me all these again, 
Sir Brook, or I shall inevitably forget them,” 
whispered Haire in his ear. 

“ And shall I tell you, Lendrick, what I 
liked best in all I saw of him?” said Sir 
Brook, as he slipped his arm within the 
other’s, and drew him towards a window. 
“It was the way he said to me, as I rose to 
leave the room, ‘One word more, Sir 
Brook. We are all very happy, and in 
consequence very selfish. Let us not forget 
that there is one sad heart here— that 
there is one up-stairs there who oan take no 
part in all this joy. What shall we — what 
can we do for her?’ I knew whom he 
meant at once — poor Mrs. Sewell; and I 
was glad to tell him that I had already 
thought of her. ‘She will join her husband,’ 
said I, ‘and I will take care that they have 
wherewithal to live on.’ 

“¢T must share in whatever you do for 
her, Sir Brook,’ said your father; ‘she 
has many attractive qualities —she has 
some lovable ones. Who is to say what 
such a nature might not have been, if 
spared the contamination. of such a hus- 
band ?” 

“T'm afraid I shocked, if I did not actu- 
ally hurt him, by the way I grasped his 
hands in my gratitude for this speech. I 
know I said, ‘God bless you for those 
words!’ and I hurried out of the room.’ 

“Ah, you know him, sir!— you read 
him aright! And how few there are who 
do it!” cried Haire, warmly. 

The old Judge was too weak to appear 
in the drawing-room, but when the com- 
pany entered the dining-room they found 
him seated at the table, and, though pale 
and wasted, with a bright eye and a clear, 
fresh look. 

“T declare,” said he, as they took their 

laces, “this repays one for illness. No, 
_ pended me, my dear. Yes, Tom, 
of course; that is your place — your old 
place,” and he smiled benignly as he said it. 
“ Is there not a place too many, Lucy ?” 

“Yes, grandpapa. It was for Mrs. Sew- 
ell, but she sent me a line to say she had 
promised Lady Lendrick to dine with her.” 

The old Chief’s eyes met Fossbrooke’s,, 
and in the glances they exchanged there was. 
much meaning. 

“T cannot eat, Sir Brook, till we have. 
had a glass of wine together. Beattie may. 
look as reproachfully as he likes, but it shall 
be a bumper. This old room has great tra- 
ditions,” he went on. “Curran, and Avon-. * 
more, and Parsons, and others scarce their 
inferiors, held their tournaments here.” 


. 
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“T have my doubts if they had a happier 
party round the board than we have to- 
night,” said Haire. 

“We only want Tom,” said Dr. Len- 
drick. “If we had poor Tom with us, it 
woul: be perfect.” 

“T think I know of another, too,” whis- 
pered Beattie in Lucy’s ear. “ Don’t you?” 

“What soft nonsense is Beattie saying, 
Lucy? it has made you blush,” said the 
Chief. “It was all my fault, child, to have 
placed you in such bad company. I ought 
to have had you at my side here; but I 
wanted to ‘look at you.” 

Leaving them thus, in happy pleasantry 
and enjoyment, let us turn for a moment to 
a very different scene —to a drawing-room 
in Merrion Square, where, at that. same 
hour, Lady Lendrick and Mrs. Sewell sat 
in close conference. 

Mrs. Sewell had related the whole story 
of the intended duel, and its finale, and was 
now explaining to her mother-in-law how 
impossible it would be for her to continue 
any longer to live under the Chief Baron’s 
roof, if even — which she deemed unlikely 
— he would still desire it. 

“ He'll not turn you out, dear —of that 
I am quite certain. I suspect I am the only 
one in the world he would treat in that 
fashion.” 

“T must not incur the risk.” 

“ Dear me, have you not been running 
risks all your life, tant Besides, what 
else have you open to you?” 

“ Join my husband, I suppose, whenever 
he sends for me — whenever he says he has 
a home to receive me.” 

“Dudley, I’m certain, will do his best,” 
said Lady Lendrick, stiffly. “It is not very 
easy for a poor man to make these arrange- 
ments in a moment. But, with all his faults 
—and even his mother must own that he 
has many faults — yet I have never known 
him to bear malice.” 

“ Certainly, madam, you are justified in 
your panegyric by his conduct on the pres- 
ent occasion; he has indeed displayed a 
most forgiving nature.” 

“You mean by not fighting Trafford, I 
suppose; but come now, Lucy, we are here 
alone, and can talk freely to each other ; 
why should he fight him?” 

“T will not follow you, Lady Lendrick, 
into that inquiry, nor give you any pretext 
for saying to me what your candour is evi- 
dently eaver for. I will only repeat that 
the one thing I ever knew Colonel Sewell 
pardon was the outrage that no gentleman 
ever endures.” 
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“He fought once before, and was greatly 
condemned for it.” 

“I suppose you know why, madam. I 
take it you have no need I should tell you 
ee ‘Agra story, with all its shameful de- 
tails ?” 

ey don’t want to hear it; and if I didI 
would certainly hesitate to listen to it from 
one so deeply and painfully implicated as 

ouself.” 
on Lady Lendrick, I will have no insinua- 
tions,” said she, haughtily. ‘“ When I came 
here it never occurred to me I was to be 
insulted.” 

“ Sit down again, Lucy, and don’t be an- 
gry with me,” said Lady Lendrick, pressing 
her back into her chair. “ Your position 1s 
a very painful one—let us not make it 
worse by irritation; and to avoid all possi- 
bility of this, we will not look back at all, 
but only regard the future.” 

“That may be more easy for you to do 
than for me.” 

“ Easy or not easy, Lucy, we have no al- 
ternative ; we cannot change the past.” 

“No, no, no! I know that—I know 
that,” cried she, bitterly, as her clasped 
hands dropped upon her knee. 

“For that reason then, Lucy, forget it, 
ignore it. I have no need to tell you, my 
dear, that my own life has not been a very 
happy one, and if I venture to give advice, 
it is not without having had my share of 
sorrows. You say you cannot go back to 
the Priory ?” 

“No; that is impossible.” 

“ Unpleasant it would certainly be, and 
all the more so with these marriage festivi- 
ties. The wedding, I suppose, will take 
place there ?” 

“T don’t know; I have not heard ;” and 
she tried to say this with an easy indiffer- 
ence. 

“ Trafford is disinherited, is he not? 
passed over in the entail, or something or 
other ?” 

“T don’t know,” she muttered out; but 
this time her confusion was not to be con- 
cealed. 

“And will this old man they talk of — 
this Sir Brook somebody — make such a 
settlement on them as they can live on?” 

“T know nothing about it at all.” 

“T wonder, Lucy dear, it never occurred 
to you to fascinate Dives yourself. What 
nice crumbs these would have been for Algy 
and Cary.” 

“You forget, madam, what a jealous hus- 
band I have!” and her eyes now darted a 
glance of almost wild malignity. 
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“Poor Dudley, how many faults we shall 
find in you if we come to discuss you!” 

“Let us not discuss Colonel Sewell, 
madam ; it will be better for all of us. A 


thought has just occured® it was a thing I 
was quite forgetting. May I send one of 
your servants with a note, for which he will 
wait the answer ?” 


You will find paper and 


“ Certainly. 
pens there.” 

The note was barely a few lines, and ad- 
dressed to George Kincaid, Esq., Ely Place. 
“You are to wait for the answer, Richard,” 
said she as she gave it to the servant. 

“Do you expect he will let you have 
some money, Lucy?” asked Lady Len- 
drick, as she heard the name. 

“No; it was about something else I 
wrote. I’m quite sure he would not have 
given me money if I asked for it.” 

“IT wish J could, my dear Lucy ; but I am 
miserably poor. Sir William, who was once 
the very soul of punctuality, has grown of 
late most neglectful. My last quarter is 
over-due two months. I must own all this 
has taken place since Dudley went to live 
at the Priory. I hear the expenses were 
something fabulous.” 

“There was a great deal of waste; a 
great dealof mock splendour and real dis- 
comfort.” 

“Ts it true the wine bill was fifteen hun- 
dred pounds for the last year?” 

“TI think I heard it was something to 
that amount.” 

“ And four hundred for cigars ?” 

“No; that included pipes, and amber 
mouth-pieces, and meerschaums for presents 
— it rained presents! ,’ 

“ And did Sir William make no remark 
or remonstrance about this ?” 

“Tbelieve not. I rather think I heard 

that he liked it. They persuaded him that 
all these indiscretions, like his new wigs, 
and his rouge, and his embroidered waist- 
coats, made him quite juvenile, and that 
nothing made a man so youthful as living 
beyond his income.” 
_ “It is easy enough to see how I was left 
in arrear; and you, dear, were you for- 
gotten all this while and left without a 
shilling ?” 

“Oh, no; I could make as many debts 
as I pleased ; and I pleased to make them 
too, as they will discover one of these days. 
I never asked the price of anything, and 
therefore I ek unlimited credit. If 
you remark, shopkeepers never dun the 
ta who simply say, ‘Send that home.’ 
low quickly you did your message, Rich- 
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ard! Have you brought an answer? Give 
it to me at once.” 

She broke open the note with eager im- 
patience, but. it fell from her fingers as ,she 
read it, and she lay back almost faiuting in 
her chair. 

“Are you ill, dear—are you faint?” 
asked Lady Lendrick. 

“No; I'm quite well again. Iwas only 
provoked — put out;” and she stooped and 
took up the letter. “I wrote to Mr. Kin-’ 
caid to give me certain papers which were 
in his , sao ng and which I know Colonel 
Sewell would wish to have. in his own 
keeping, and he writes me this — 
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“Dear Mapam, — 1 am sorry that it is 
not in my power to comply with the re- 
quest of your note, inasmuch as the letters 
referred to were this morning handed over 
to Sir Brook Fossbrooke on his producing 
an order from Colonel Sewell to that in- © 
tent.—I am, Madam your most obedient 
servant, 

“ GEorGE Kincai.” 


“ They were letters then ?” 

“ Yes, Lady Lendrick, they were letters,” 
said she, dryly, as she arose and walked to 
the window to hide an agitation she could 
no longer subdue. After a few minutes she 
turned round and said, “ You will let me 
stay here to night ?” 

“ Certainly, dear; of course I will.” 

“ But the children must be.sent for —I 
can’t suffer them to remain there. Will 
you send for them ?” 

“ Yes; I'll tell Rose to take the carriage 
and bring them over here.” 

“ This is very kind of you—I am most 
erateful. We shail not be a burden be- 
yond to-morrow.” 

“ What do you mean to do?” 

“To join my husband, as I told you a 
while ago. Sir Brook Fossbrooke made 
that the condition of his assisting us.” 

“ What does he call assisting you ?” 

“ Supporting us — feeding, housing, cloth- 
ing us; we shall have nothing but what he 
will give us.” 

“ That is very generous indeed.” 

“ Yes, it is generous — more generous 
than you dream of; for we did not always 
treat him very well: — but that also isa by- 
gone, and I'll not return to it.” 

“ Come down and have some dinner — 
it has been on the table this half-hour — it 
will be nigh cold by this.” 

“Yes, I'm quite ready. I'd like to eat, 
too, it I could. What a great resource it is 
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to men in their dark hours that they can 
drink and smoke! I think I could do both 
to-day if I thought they would help me to a 
little insensibility.” 


CHAPTER LXXII. 
PROJECTS. 


TRAFFORD arrived from England on the 
evening after, and hastened off to Howth, 
where he found Sir Brook deeply engaged 
over the maps and plans of his new estate 
—for already the preliminaries had so far 
advanced that he could count upon it as 
his own. 

‘Look here, Trafford,” he cried, “ and 
see what a noble extension we shall give to 
the old grounds of the Nest. The whole of 
this wood—cleven hundred and seventy 
acres— comes in, and this mountain down to | 
thatistream there is ours, as well as all these | 
meadow-lands between the mountain and 
the Shannon—one of the most picturesque 
estates it will be in the kingdom. If I were 
to have my own way, I'd rebuild the house. 
With such foliage — fine old timber much 
of it—there’s nothing would look better 
than one of those Venetian villas, those 
half-castellated buildings one sees at the 
foot of the mountains of Conigliano— and 
they are grand, spacious places to live in, 
with wide stairs, and great corridors, and 
terraces everywhere. I see however, Len- 
drick’s heart clings to his old cottage, 
and we must let him have his way.” 

“ What is this here? ” asked Trafford, 
drawing out from the mass of papers the 
plan of a very pretty but very diminutive 
cottage. 

“ That’s to be mine. This window you 
see here will project over the river, and 
that little terrace will be carried on arches 
all along the river bank. I have designed 
everything, even to the furniture. You 
shall see a model cottage, Trafford — not 
one of those gingerbread things to be shown 
to strangers by ticket on Tuesdays or Sat- 
urdays, with a care-taker to be tipped, and 
a book to be scribbled full of vulgar praises 
of the proprietor, or doggrel ecstasies over 
some day of picnicking. But come and re- 
port yourself — where have you been, and 
what have you done, since I saw you?” 

“T have a long budget for you. First 
of all read that,” and he handed Sir Brook 
Sewell’s letter. 

* What! do you mean to say that you 
met him?” 











“No; I rejoice to say Ihave escaped 
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that mischance ; but you shall hear every- 
thing, and in as few words as I can tell it. 
I have already told you of Mrs. Sewell’s 
visit here, and I have not a word to add to 
that recital. I simply would say, that I 
pledge my honour to the strict truth of 
everything I have told you. You may im- 
agine, then, with what surprise I was awoke 
from my sleep to read that note. My first \ 
impression was to write him a full and ex- 
— denial of what he laid to my charge; 

ut asI read the letter over a third and 
even a fourth time, I thought I saw that he 
had written it on some sort of compulsion — 
that, in fact, he had been instigated to 
the step, which was one he but partly con- 
curred in. I do not like to say more on 
this head.” 

“You need not. Go on.” 

“]T then deemed that the best thing to do 
was to let him have his shot, after which 
my explanation would come more forcibly ; 
and as I had determined not to fire at him, 
he would be forced to see that he could not 
persist in his quarrel.” 

“ There you mistook your man, sir,” cried 
Sir Brook, fiercely. 

“T don’t think so; but you shall hear. We 
must have crossed over in the same packet, 
but we never met. Stanhope, who went with 
me, thought he saw him on the landin “ee 
at Holyhead, but was not quite sure. At all 
events, we reached the inn at the Head, 
and had just sat down to luncheon, when 
the waiter brought in this note, asking 
which of us was Major Trafford. Here it is: 
—‘Pray accept my excuses for having 
given you a rough sea passage; but, on 
second thoughts, I have satisfied myself 
that there is no valid reason why I should 
try to blow your brains out, “et pour si peu 
de chose.” As I can say without any vanity 
that I am a better pistol-shot than you, I 
have the less hesitation in taking a step 
which, as a man of honour and courage, you 
will certainly not misconstrue. With this as- 
surance, and the not less strong conviction 
that my conduct will be safely treated in 
any representation you make of this affair, 
I am your humble and faithful servant, 

‘Dupiey SEweLt.’ 


“T don’t think I was ever so grateful to 
any man in the world as I felt to him on 
reading his note, since, let the event take 
what turn it might, it rendered my position 
with the Lendricks a most perilous one. 
made Stanhope drink his health, which I 
own he did with a very bad grace, telling 
me at the same time what good luck it was 
for me that he had been my friend on the 
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occasion, for that any man but himself would | ecute the charge against the late Govern- 


have thought me a regular poltroon. I was 
too happy to care for his sarcasms, such a 
load had been removed from my heart, and 
such terrible forebodings too. 

“ T started almost’ immediately for Holt, 
and got there by midnight. All were in 
bed, and my arrival was only known when 
I came down to breakfast. My welcome 
was all I could wish for. My father was 
looking well, and in great spirits. The new 
Ministry have offered him his choice of a 
———-. of the Admiralty, or something 
else — I forget what ; and just because he has 
a fine independent fortune, and loves hisease, 
he is more than inclined to take office, one 
of his chief reasons being ‘ how useful he 
could be to me.’ I must own to you frankly 
that the prospect of all these new honours 
to the family rather frightened than flatter- 
ed me, for I thought I saw in them the seeds 
of more strenuous opposition to my mar- 
riage ; but I was greatly relieved when my 
mother — who you may remember had been 
all my difficulty hitherto— privately as- 
sured me that she had brought my father 
round to her opinion, and that he was quite 
satisfied — I am afraid her word was recon- 
ciled, but no matter —reconciled to the 
match. I could see that you must have 
been frightening her terribly by some men- 
aced exposure of the family pretensions, for 
she said over and over again, ‘ Why is Sir 
Brook so angry with me ? can’t you manage 
to put him in better temper with us ? IT have 
scarcely had courage to open his letters of 
late. I never got such lectures in my life.’ 
And what a horrid memory you seem to 
have. She says she’d be afraid to see you. 
At all events you have done me good ser- 
vice. They agree to everything; and we 
are to goon a visit to Holt — such at least 
I believe to be the object of the letter which 
my mother has written to Lucy.” 

“ All this is excellent news, and we'll an- 
nounce it to-night at the Priory. As for the 
Sewell episode, we must not speak of it. 
The old Judge has at last found out the 
character of the man to whose confidence 
he committed himself, but his pride will 
prevent his ever mentioning his name.” 

“Is there any rumour afloat as to the 
Chief's advancement to the Peerage ?” 

“ None — so far as J have heard.” 

“ Til tell you why I ask. There is an old 
maiden aunt of mine, a sister of my father, 
who told me, in strictest confidence, that my 
father had brought back from town the 
news that Baron Lendrick was to be created 
a Peer; that it was somewhat of a party 
move to enable the present people to pros- 


| ment of injustice towards the Judge, as well 
| as of a very shameful intrigue to obtain his 
|retirement. Now, if the story were true, or 
if my mother believed it to be true, it would 
perfectly account for her satisfaction with 
the marriage, and for my father’s ‘ resigna- 
tion !’” 
“T had hoped her consent was given on 
better grounds, but it may be as you say. 
Since I have turned miner, Trafford,” add- 
ed he, laughing, “I am always well content 
if I discover a grain of silver in a bushel of 
dross, and let us take the world in the same 
| patient way.” 
“When do you intend to go to the 
Priory?” : 
“T thought of going this evening. I meant 
to devote the morning to these maps and 
| drawings, so that I might master all the de- 
tails before I should show them to my friends 
at night.” : 

“ Couldn’t that be deferred ? I mean, is 
there anything against your going over at 
once? I'll own to you I am very uneasy 
lest some incorrect version of this affair 
with Sewell should get abroad. Even with- 
out any malevolence there is plenty of mis- 
chief done by mere blundering, and I would 
rather anticipate than follow such disclo- 
sures.” 

“T perceive” said Sir Brook, musingly, as 
with longing eyes he looked over the col- 
oured plans and charts which strewed the 
table, and had for him all the charm of a ro- 
mance. 

“ Then,” resumed Trafford, “ Lucy should 
have my mother’s letter. It might be that 
she ought to reply to it at once.” _ 

“ Yes, I perceive,” mused Sir Brook 
again. d 

“I'm sure, besides, it would be very poli- 
tic in you to keep up the good relations you 
have so cleverly established with the Chief; 
he holds so much to every show of attention, 
and is so flattered by every mark of polite 
consideration for him.” : 

“ And tor all these good reasons,” said 
Sir Brook, slowly, “ you would say, we 
should set out at once. Arriving there, let 
us say, for luncheon, and being begged to 
stay and dine — which we certainly should 
— we might remain till, not impossibly, mid- 


night.” 

Feckeps it was the pleasute of such a 
prospect sent the blood to Trafford’s face, 
for he blushed very deeply as he said, “I 
don’t think, sir, 1 have much fault to find 
with your arrangement.” i 

“ And yet the real reason for the plan re- 
mains unstated,” said Fossbrooke, looking 
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him steadfastly in the face, “so true is what 
the Spanish proverb says, ‘Love has more 
perfidies than war.’ Why not frankly say 
you are impatient to see your sweetheart, 
sir? I would to heaven the case were my 
own, and I’d not be afraid nor ashamed to 
avow it; but I yield to the plea, and let us 
be off there at once.” 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 
THE END OF ALL. 


Tue following paragraph appeared in the 
Irish, and was speedily copied into some of 
the English papers: “ An intrigue, which 
involves the character of more than one in- 
dividual of rank, and whose object was to 
compel the Chief Baron of her Majesty’s 
Exchequer in Ireland to resign his seat on 
the Bench, has at length been discovered, 
and, it is said, will soon be made matter of 
Parliamentary explanation. We hope, for 
the reputation of our public men, that the 
details which have reached us of the trans- 
action may not be substantiated ; but the 
matter is one which demands, and must 
have, the fullest and most searching in- 
quiry.” 

“ So, sir,” said the old Chief to Haire, 
who had read this passage to him aloud as 


they-sat at breaktast, “they would make 
politcal capital of my case, and, without 
any thought for me or for my feelings, con- 
vert the conduct displayed towards me into 


a means of attacking a fallen party. What 
says Sir Brook Fossbrooke to this? or how 
would he act were he in my place ?” 

“ Just as you mean to act now,” said Foss- 
brooke, promptly. 

-“ And how may that be, sir?” 

“ By refusing all assistance to such part 
warfare ; at least, my Lord Chief Baron, it 
is thus that I read your character.” 

“You do me justice, sir; and it is my 
misfortune that I have not earlier had the 
inestimable benefit of your friendship. I 
trust,” added he, haughtily, “I have too 
much pride to be made the mere tool of a 
party squabble; and, fortunately, I have 
the means to show this. Here, sir, is a let- 
ter I have just received from the Prime 
Minister. Read it—read it aloud, Haire, 
“ my son will like to hear its contents 
also.” 


“ DowninG Street, Tuesday Evening. 
“My pear Lorp Carer Baron, — It 
is with much pleasure I have to communicate 
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to you, that my colleagues unanimously 
agree with me in the propriety of submit- 
ting your name to the sn for the Peer- 
age. Your long and distinguished services, 
and your great abilities, will confer honour 
on any station; and your high character 
will give additional lustre to those qualities 
which have marked you out for her Majes- 
ty’s choice. I am both proud and delighted, 
my lord, that it has fallen to my lot to be 
the bearer of these tidings to you; and with 
every assurance of my great respect and 
esteem, I am, most sincerely yours, 

“ ELLERTON.” 

“ At last,” cried Haire —“ at last! But 
I always knew it would come.” 

“ And what answer have youreturned ?” 
cried Lendrick, eagerly. 

“Such an answer as will gladden your 
heart, Tom. I have declined the proffered 
distinction.” 

“ Declined it ! 
cried Haire. 

“ Because I have passed that period in 
which I could accommodate myself to a new 
station, and show the world that I was not 
inferior tomy acquired dignity. This for 
my first reason; and for my second, I have 
a son whose humility would only be afflicted 
if such greatness were forced upon him. 
Ay, Tom, Ihave thought of all it would 
cost you, my poor fellow, and I have spared 

ou.” 

“T thank you with my whole heart,” cried 
Lendrick, and he pressed the old man’s 
hand to his lips. 

“ And what says Lucy?” said the Judge. 
“ Are you shocked at this epidemic of hu- 
mility amorgst us, child? Or does your 
woman’s heart rebel against all our craven 
fears about a higher station ? ” 

“TI am content, sir; and I don’t think 
Tom, the miner, will fret that he wears a 
leather cap instead of a coronet.” 

“T have no patience with any of you,” 
muttered Haire. “The world will never 
believe you have refused such a splendid 
offer. The correspondence will not get 
abroad.” 

“T trust it will not, sir,” said the Chief. 
“What 1 have done I have done with re- 
gard to myself and my own circumstances, 
neither meaning to be an example nor a 
warning. The world has no more concern 
with the matter than with what we shall 
have for dinner to-day.” 

“And yet,” said Sir Brook, with a dry 
ripple at the angle of his mouth, “I think it 
is a case where one might forgive the indis- 


Great God! and why?” 
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creet friend” — here he glanced at Haire 
—“ who incautiously gave the details to a 
newspaper.” 

“ Indiscreet or not, I’ll do it,” said Haire, 
resolutely. 

“ What, sir,” cried the Chief, with mock 
sternness of eye and manner — “ what, sir, if: 
I even forbade you ?” 

“ Ay, even so. If you told me you’d shut 
our door against me, and never see me 
ere again, I’d do it.” 

“ Look at that man, Sir Brook,” said the 
Judge, with well-feigned indignation; “he 
was my schoolfellow, my chum in college, my 
colleague at the Bar, and my friend every- 
where, and see how he turns on me in my 
hour of adversity.” 

“ Tf there be adversity it is of your own 
making,” said Haire. “It is that you won't 
accept the prize when you have won it.” 

“1 see it all now,” cried the Chief, laugh- 
ing, “ and stupid enough of me not to see it 
before. Haire has been a bully all his life; 
he is the very terror of the Hall; he has 
bullied serjeants and silk gowns, judges and 
masters in equity, and his heart is set upon 
bullying a peer of the realm. Now, if I will 
not become a lord, he loses this chance ; he 
stands to win or lose on me. Out with it, 
Haire; make a clean confession, and own, 
have I not hit the blot ?” 

“ Well,” said Haire, with a sigh, “ I have 
been called. sly, sarcastic, witty, and what 
not ; but I never thought to hear that I was 
a bully, or could be a terror to any one.” 

The comic earnestness of this speech 
threw them all into a roar of laughing, in 
which even Haire himself joined at last. 

“ Where is Lucy ?” cried the old Judge. 
“T want her to testify how this man has tyr- 
annised over me.” 

“Lucy has gone into the garden to read 
a letter Trafford brought her.” Sir Brook 
did not add that Trafford had gone with her 
to assist in the interpretation. 

“T have told Lord Ellerton,” said the 
Chief, referring once more to the Minister’s 
letter, “ that I will not lend myself in any 
way to the attack on the late Government. 





The intrigue which they planned towardsme 
could not have ever succeeded if they had 
not found a traitor in the garrison; but of | 
him I will speak no more. The old Greek | 
adage was, ‘ Call no man happy till he dies.’ | 
I would say, he is nearer happiness when he | 
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“« When it is the second horse claims the 
cup, Haire,” cried the old Judge, with a 
burst of his instinctive vanity, “ it is because 
the first is disqualified by previous victories. 
And now let us talk of those whose happi- 
ness can be promoted without the intrigues 
of a Cabinet or a debate in the House. Sir 
Brook tells me that Lady Trafford has made 
her submission. She is at last willing to see 
that in an alliance with us there is no need 
to call condescension to her aid.” 

“ Trafford’s account is most satisfactory,” 
said Fossbrooke, ‘and I trust the letter of 
which he was the bearer from his mother 
will amply corroborate all he says.” 

“T like the young man,” said the Judge, 
with that sort of authoritative tone that 
seems to say, The cause is decided — the 
verdict is given. 

‘* There's always good stuff in a fellow 
when he is not afraid of poverty,” said Foss- 
brooke. ‘There are scores of men will 
rough it for a sporting tour on the Prairies 
or a three months’ lion-shooting on the Ga- 
boon ; but let me see the fellow bred to 
affluence, and accustomed to luxury, who 
will relinquish both and address himself to 
the hard work of life rather than give up 
the affection of a girl he loves. That’s the 
man for me.” 

“T have great trust in him,” said Len- 
drick, thoughtfully. 

“ All the Bench has pronounced but one,” 
cried the Chief. “ What says our brother 
Haire?” 

“Tm no great judge of men. I’m no 
great judge of anything,” muttered Haire ; 
“but I don’t think one need be a sphinx to 
read that he is a right good fellow, and wor- 
thy of the dearest girl in Christendom.” 

“ Well summed up, sir; and now call in 
the prisoner.” 

Fossbrooke slipped from the room, but 
was speedily back again. “ His sentence 
has been already pronounced outside, my 
lord, and he only begs for a speedy execu- 
tion.” 

“It is always more merciful,” said the 
Chief, with mock solemnity ; “ but could we 
not have Tom over here? I want to have 
you all around me.” 

“T'll telegraph to him to come,” said Foss- 
brooke. “I was thinking of it all the morn- 
ing.” 


About three weeks after this, Chief Baron 


has refused some object that has been the | Lendrick opened the Commission at Lim- 
goal of all his life, than he is ever like to be | erick, and received from the grand jury of 
under other circumstances.” | the county a most complimentary address 

Tom looked at his father with wistful|on his reappearance upon the Bench, to 


eyes, as though he owed him gratitude for | which he made a suitable and dignified re- 


the speech, ply. Even the newspapers which had so 
. 
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often censured the tenacity with which he 
held to office, and inveighed against the 
spectacle of an old and feeble man in the 
discharge of laborious and severe duties, 
were now obliged to own that his speech 
was vigorous and eloquent; and though 
allusion had been faintly made in the ad- 
dress to the high honour to which the Crown 
had desired to advance him and the splen- 
did reward which was placed within his 
reach, yet, with a tn wig delicacy, had he 
forborne from any reference to this passage 
other than his thankfulness at being so far 
restored to health that he could come back 
—_ to those functions, the discharge of 
which formed the pride and the happiness 
of his life. 

“ Never,” said the journal which was once 
his most bitter opponent, “has the Chief 
Baron exhibited his unquestionable powers 
of thought and expression more favourably 
than on this oceasion. There were no arti- 
fices of rhetoric, no tricks of phrase, none 
of those conceits by which so often he used 
to mar the wisdom of his very finest dis- 
plays; he was natural for once, and they 
who listered to him might well have re- 
gretted that it was not in this mood he had 
always spoken. Si sic omnia—and the 
press had never registered his defects nor 
railed at his vanities. 

“ The celebrated Sir Brook Fossbrooke, 
so notorious in the palmy days of the Re- 
gency, sat on the bench beside his lordship, 
and received a very flattering share of the 
cheers which greeted the -party as they 
drove away to Killaloe, to be present at the 
wedding of Miss Lendrick, which takes 
place to-morrow.” 


Much-valued reader, has it ever occurred 
to you, towards the close of a long, possibly 
not very interesting, discourse, to experience 
a sort of irreverent impatience when the 
preacher, appearing to take what rowing 
men call “second wind,” starts off afresh, 
and seems to threaten you with fully the 
equal of what he has already given? At 
such a moment it is far from unlikely that 
all the best teachings of that sermon are 
not producing upon you their full effect of 
edification, and that, even as you sat, you 
meditated ignoble thoughts of stealing 
away. 

I am far from desiring to expose either 
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you or myself to this painful position. I 
want to part good friends with you; and if 
there may have been anything in my dis- 
course worth carrying away, I would not 
willingly associate it with weariness at the 
last. And yet I am very loth to say good- 
-bye. Authors are, par excellence, button- 
holders, and they cannot relinquish their 
grasp on the victim whose lapel they have 
caught. Now I would like to tell you of 
that wedding at the Swan’s Nest. You'd 
read it if in the ‘Morning Post, but I’m 
afraid you’d skip it from me. I’d like to 
recount the events of that breakfast, the 
present Sir Brook made the bride, and the 
charming little speech with which the Chief 
proposed her health. I'd like to describe 
to you the uproar and joyous confusion when 
Tom, whose costume bore little trace of a 
wedding garment, fought his way through 
the servants into the breakfast-room. 

And I'd like to grow moral and descrip- 
tive, and a bit pathetic perhaps, over the 
parting between Lucy and her father; and, 
last of all, I’d like to add a few words about 
him who gives his name to this story, and 
tell how he set off once more on his wan- 
derings, no one well knowing whither bent, 
but how, on reaching Boulogne, he saw from 
the steamer’s deck, as he landed, the portly 
figure of Lady Lendrick walking beside 
her beautiful daughter-in-law, Sewell bring- 
ing up the rear, with a little child holding 
his hand on either side — a sweet picture, 
combining, to Boulogne appreciation, the 
united charm of fashion, beauty, and do- 
mestic felicity ; and finally, how, stealing by 
back streets to the hotel where these peo- 
ple stopped, he deposited to their address a 
somewhat weighty packet, which made them 
all very kappy, or at least very merry, that 
evening as they opened it, and induced Sew- 
ell to order a bottle of Cliquot, if not, as 
he said, “to drink the old buck’s health,” 
at least to wish him many returns of the 
| same good dispositions of that morning. 

If, however, you are disposed to accept 

the will for the deed, I need say no more. 

| They who have deserved some share of hap- 
| piness in this tale are likely to have it. 
| They who have little meritefl will have to 
| meet a world which, neither over cruel nor 
| over generous, has a rough justice that gen- 
| erally gives people their deserts. 














— 
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From the Examiner. 
GUSTAVE DORE. 


Dante’s Inferno. Illustrated by Gustave 
Doré. Cassell and Co. 

The History of Don Quixote. By Cer- 
vantes. The Text Edited by J. W. 
Clark, M. A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Illustrated by Gus- 
tave Doré. Cassell and Co. 


In the higher qualities of genius M. Gus- 
tave Doré stands unequalled among book 
illustrators present and past. He is not at 
all points supreme master of the grotesque. 
On the comic side there have been men 
whom he scarcely equals. He is not up to 
the mark of Callot, and there are direc- 
tions in which he must rank second to our 
own George Cruikshank. Some of his best 
sketches of the humours of life — Camacho’s 
Wedding for example, among the illustra- 
tions of Don Quizole — strongly remind us 
of Rowlandson. But M. Doré, pencil in 
hand, is a poet. His perception of the 
ridiculous is that which every true poet 
must needs have; without which, perhaps, 
no man can attain to a keen sense of the 
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Philippon’s print-shop in the Place de la 
Bourse. Therewith he made such an im- 
pression on the dealer that Philippon 
called on Doré’s father, and completed his 
conversion to the opinion that his son had a 
genius by which he could earn his bread 
more surely than in any of the more cus- 
tomary ways. _Philippon, who soon after- 
wards started the Journal pour Rire, under- 
took to buy as many sketches as the boy 
was able to supply. So Gustave Doré was 
left in Paris, before he was fifteen years 
old, beginning business as an artist, and 
working with such industry that he pro- 
duced more than a thousand sketchés in the 
next three years. He was left in Paris, how- 
ever, on the condition that he shou'd attend 
at the Lycée to complete his education. 
This he did, and he assented afterwards to 
the urgent representations of Philippon 
and other friends, that he should not be 
content with living by his pencil, but pass 
as an art student through accurate training 
in use of the palette and brush. 

With the palette and brush Doré worked 
as indetatigably as with the pencil. In the 
Exhibitions of 1852 and 1853, when he was 





sublime. Through the grotesque comic 
mask shine eyes alight with a deep earnest- 
ness. [is grotesque points oftener to the 

randeur of life than to its baseness. And 
in his boldest fantasies we feel that his kin- 
> is rather with a Blake than with a Fu- 
seli. 

Before we say more of his works let us 
note of him that, much as he has already 
done, M. Doré will not be thirty-four years 
old until next January. He was born at 
Strasburg, the son of an engineer. He 
— his childhood among the scenery of 
the Vosges, and as a child of eight years 
had true skill with the pencil, which he 
exercised in imitating Grandville’s sketches 
of human life expressed through the lower 
animals. Grandville himself urged on the 
boy’s parents that a bent of genius so strong 
and real as that which young Doré was 
showing ought not to be thwarted. When 
the elder Doré was appointed chief en: 
gineer in the department of the Ain, the 
young artist was sent to the college of 
Bourg, where he is said to have filled all his 
copy books with copious illustrations, scenes 
from ancient history and episodes in the 
Algerian campaigns. 

In September, 1847, Gustave Doré, aged 
nearly fifteen, went with his parents to 
Paris. They went to Paris for three weeks, 
but the boy said, “ Here I remain” He 


took some of his sketches and caricatures to 


nineteen and twenty years old, his works 
obtained a good deal of attention. But he 
was not in his true element, although art 
studies had elevated his ambition, while 
they trained and improved his taste. He 
would rely again upon his pencil, but not 
merely as a caricaturist. And then he be- 
an his new career with a cheap illustrated 
abelais. After this he supported Philip- 
pon in the Musée Franco-aAnglaise, and 
followed with his pencil from month to 
month the story of the Crimean War. His 
genius fastened instinctively on the material 
most worthy of itself. With a series of en- 
gravings, full of the boldness of true genius 
in their weird grandeur, he illustrated the 
legend of the Wandering Jew with start- 
ling grotesque suggestions of the littleness 
through which we reach to the sublime. 

In 1862 appeared M. Doré’s magnificent 
illustrations to Dante’s Inferno, which have 
been introduced to the English public by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter. and Galpin, as illus- 
trations to a folio edition of Carey’s trans- 
lation of that part of the Divine comedy. 
Illustrations to Chateaubriand’s Atala tol- 
lowed in 1863, the attraction here being the 
scope it offered for pictures of man and na- 
ture in their savage state. This work was 
followed by the illustrations to Don Quixote 
which have also been published by Messrs. 
Cassell and Co. The strength cultivated 
and matured by work like this was nobly 





spent on illustrations of the Bible itself, 
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sage by Messrs. Mame and son, of 
ours, and now in course of reproduction, | 
as the most magnificent of English illus- | 
trated Bibles, also by Messrs. Cassell and | 
Co., who have taken a place of great bon: | 
our as publishers by the thorough zeal | 
and efficiency of their labour for the natu- | 
ralizing of Doré’s genius among English- | 
men. The work is worthy of a publishing 
house distinguished by many years of suc- 
cessful labour for the diffusion of sound 
literature among the people. Goldsmith, 
Bunyan; a cheap and exceedingly good 
illustrated and annotated Bible of their | 
own, widely dispersed through the country ; 
cheap popular illustrated journals, all of the 
wholesomest, and one, the Quiver, distinctly | 
religious; indicate the direction in which | 
this firm has been labouring strenuously, 
and not without the merited success. It is 
incidental illustration of the essential earn- 
estness of Gustave Doré’s genius, that he 
should have been fastened upon, with an 
evident enthusiasm, by such a firm as this. 
And these English publishers are right. 
We leave out of account all academic shrugs 
at the audacities of Doré’s genius, all depre- 
ciatory suygestions that he is not a great 
painter, but a draughtsman in whom genius 
overrides much evident want of knowledge, | 
or that there is a strong family likeness | 
between many of his pictures. For that | 
matter we are glad to admit that there is a 
strong family likeness among them all. The 
stamp of his individual genius is upon 
every one. Good and less good, all are dis- 
tinctly his, and the effect of their wide dif- 
fusion and extended popularity in England 
will be to strengthen the sense, too weak in 
this country, of the difference between true 
rvenius and smooth conventional dexterity. 
iene is full of effective cleverness with 
pencil and with pen. This French instinet 
tor effect, Doré no doubt bas; but with him 
all faculties of mind, the very soul itself, 
are felt to be as much concerned in his work 
as the hand and eye. His popularity in 
England may be greater than elsewhere, 
for of the essence of the English character 
is the profound earnestness that underlies a 
wholesome sense of the ridiculous. It is not 
in Gustave Doré to be merely frivolous. 
Take, for example, one of the most 
extravagantly whimsical and playful of his 
lesser works, his illustrations to the study of 
that new military Munchausen, Captain 
Castagnette. They have been published, 
with a translation of the story to which 
they belong, as a cheap illustrated book * 


* The Authentic History of Captain Castagnette, 





Nephew of the Man with the Wooden Head. From 


that we commend to all who are in search of 
Christmas gift-books for the young. The 
book is—for new France — with all its 


jesting, a stern satire upon military justice. 


Captain Castagnette, in the wars of Napo- 
leon, lost limb after limb, and had them re- 
placed by artificial substitutes. A bomb- 
shell lodged in the small of his back was 
left there because its extraction would be 
dangerous, and so at last, when he went 
to sleep before the fire and got his wooden 
leg unconsciously among the embers, his 


artificial limbs began to burn without awak- * 


ing him until the fire came to the bomb- 
shell, which exploded, and allowed him no 
time to collect himself. In the series of 
whimsical pictures which illustrate such a 
story are two or three, showing the captain’s 
experiences during the retreat from Mos- 
cow, which have a terrible earnestness. A 
skeleton face grins by the roadside from out 
of the fripping of the hussar’s cap and coat, 
while, escorted by wolves and pursued by 
crows that even settle on their bayonets, 
the captain on his wooden legs and two or 
three comrades with their faces wrapped in 
their cloaks as protection from the frost 
and from the crows who will not wait till 
they are dead, plod wearily through the 
snow. One has sunk upon his knees, and 
the crows are already plucking at his 
covered face. The next picture realizes the 
glory of a heap of dead and dying on the 
battle-fi.ld. In the next, over dead and 
dying, an eagle —it may be the eagle of 
France — claws a tattered standard, and is 
battling against other birds of prey. No 
wonder that a genius at heart so earnest, 
with so rare asense of the sublime, has 
drawn themes from the Scripture story, 
and from Dante and from Milton, and has 
fastened eagerly upon the humour of a 
Rabelais and a Cervantes. Doré’s ‘ Milton’ 
is to be one of the gift-books of the coming 
Christmas season, and he has also illustrated 
for us a forthcoming edition of Tennyson’s 
‘Idylls of the King.’ 

So much of Doré generally. We shall 
return to him for more particutar discussion 
of those of his works which have been, or 
are being, published in England, and begin 
with the English edition of his Dante and 
the English Don Quixote, which has been 
appearing in monthly parts with Doré’s 
illustrations, and was last week issued com- 
plete in a massive volume. This book, at 
its price of thirty shillings, cannot fail to be 
one of the cheapest, as assuredly it is also 
one of the best, gift-books of this or any 


the French of Manuel. Illustrated with Forty Three 
Pictures by Gustav Doré, Beeton. 
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year. One note upon a mere mechanical 
detail we would make of the Don Quixote 
now, when it may not be too late for its 
ublishers to correct the oversight. For 
issue in parts an even distribution of the 
large plates was desirable, but in binding 
the book the plates should be — the 
pages to which they refer. If all the copies 
are bound like the one sent to us, even 
distribution of the plates is obtained at the 
expense of the reader’s comfort and con- 
venience. Such disorder as the placing of 
the illustration to page 632 opposite page 
578 is rather the rule than the exception. 
To place the pictures rightly would cause 
unevenness in the distribution, but it would 
show more distinctly with what mind the 
artist read the book, and cause his in- 
terpretations to blend with the text as 
readily as they should blend with it for 
the quickening reader’s apprehension and 
enjoyment. Most pictures in books are mere 
dead weight upon the reader’s fancy, and 
the farther they are removed from the 
text they spoil the better for us. But it is 
not so with Doré. It is much to say, but it 
is true, that Doré, in his own way, is not a 
man of less genius than Cervantes. 


From the Economist. 


SOUTH AMERICAN MEAT. 


THE question of meat supplies becomes 
so pressing, and the price of those which 
are accessible rises so rapidly, that we can- 


not wonder at the formation of more than 


one company to utilise the flesh of the 
South American cattle that have hitherto 


been slaughtered for their hides alone. 


A report has been made to the Foreign 
Office on three methods adopted by as many 
companies, and we propose to summarise 
Mr. Ford, 
the writer of the report, says that the 
superahundance of meat produced in the 
rich pasture lands watered by the River 
Plate and its tributaries is such that even 
now first-rate joints are sold at Buenos 
Ayres by the piece and not by weight, a 


these methods for our readers. 
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this stock about 12 per cent. is slaughtered 
yearly. . If any use has been made of the 
meat it has been by the conversion of it 
into jerked beef or “charqué.” Much of 
this is exported to Brazil and Havana, is 
the staple food of ‘the negroes, and is a 
great favourite. But whether it was im- 
ii om prepared, or naturally distasteful 
to Europeans, the charqué that was sent to 
England was ill received, and all attempts 
to introduce it proved a failure. Mr. Ford 
understands that if it had been shipped in 
a wet state and well stowed it would have 
been perfectly sound on its arrival. He 
admits, however, that cheap and wholesome 
as it may be, its mode of preparation de- 
prives it of much nutritive property. The 
meat is cut into thin slices, immersed in 
strong brine, and laid down in salt for two 
days; but one of the results of this is that 
the brine absorbs much nutriment, and by 
the time the salt has penetrated to the 
centre of the slice the outward parts are 
almost destroyed by excess of salting. The 
processes which have succeeded to this are 
those of Mr. John Morgan, Baron Liebig, 
and Messrs. Paris and Sloper, and each one 
in its way has proved more or less success- 
ful 


Mr. Morgan’s process, which has been 
seo and js worked by a company, is 
yased on forced infiltration and is extreme- 
ly simple. It acts by the adoption of the 
circulatory system as a means for introdu- 
cing brine into the tissues, and in this way 
it demands little labour and inexpensive 
machinery. ‘The animal, if a sheep, is 
killed by a blow on the head; if an ox, by 
the insertion of the point of a knife at the 
back of the head, which severs the spinal 
cord and causes instantaneous death. The 
chest is then sawn open, and kept so by a 
cross-piece of wood, and the heart is ex- 
posed. An incision is made in the right 
ventricle and another in the left, the blood 
being allowed to escape; when it has 
ceased flowing, a pipe with a stopcock is 
introduced into the incision in the left 
ventricle of the heart, and so into the 
aorta or great vessel leading through the 
body, and is there firmly retained. This 
pipe is connected by a gutta percha flexible 
tube to a barrel containing the fluid to be 
injected, which is composed of water and 




















leg of mutton costing 10d or 1s, and beef | salt (one gallon of brine to the cwt) and a 


being comparatively cheaper. 


From the | quarter to half a pound of nitre, carefully 





number of hides and the amount of wool | refined, and fixed at an altitude of from 
exported last year, he calculates that there | 18 to 20 feet. The briny fluid being let on 
must be a stock of twenty-two million | rushes out at the right side of the heart, 
cattle and thirty-five million sheep in the | after traversing all the circulatory organs, 
countries bordering the River Plate, and of | clearing the vessels and capillaries, and 
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preparing the body for the second stage, 
which is performed by closing the incision 
in the right side of the heart with a sliding 
forceps, and thereby rendering the circu- 
latory system perfect, with the vessels free 
and ready to receive the perservative fluid. 
A few seconds suffice for the brine to infuse 
the whole body, when by cutting the ear or 
hoof of the animal, a stream of clear pure 
brine, untainted by a single particle of 
blood, will instantly be seen to flow.” An 
ox can be preserved in ten minutes, and a 
sheep in less time, while by mixing phos- 
phoric acid in the fluid to be injected, anti- 
scorbutics can be added to the flesh, while 
the natural juices are retained. Opera- 
tions were commenced in the month of 
May last year, and since then 500,000 lbs 
have been shipped to Liverpool, being sold 
at 4d a lb, and eagerly purchased. Still it 
is reckoned that at present this price is 
barely remunerative, owing to the heavy 
expenses attendant on the establishment of 
a new business. A suggestion has, however, 


been made by the local manager of having | 


vessels fitted up for the express purpose of 


meat transport, so as to save the barrels’ 


which now form the heaviest item. If this 
is done, and the working placed on a sound 
basis, it is thought the present price will 
leave a fair profit. 

Baron Liebig's process differs from that 
of Mr. Morgan, as the meat instead of be- 


ing preserved whole is reduced to an es-| 


sence Afier the animal has been killed, 


the flesh is left to cool for twenty-four | 
hours; it isthen placed in round iron rollers | 
with points inside, which are turned by | 
steam, and reduce the meat to a pulp. | 


The pulp is thrown into a large vat of wa- 
ter and steamed for an hour. It is then 
passed into a trough-shaped reservoir with 
asieve at the bottom, and the gravy oozes 
through this into another vat, where the fat 


is drawn off. Now the pure gravy is put | 
in open vats supplied with steam pipes and | 


with bellows on the surface, which produce 


a blast so as to assist evaporation and pre- | 


vent condensation. After six or eight 


hours of this process the stuff is passed | 
into a filtering vat, out of which it emerges | 


in the form of extract of meat, and is 
ready to be packed in tins. It partially 
hardens when cool, but is still in too fluid a 
state to be used except as stock. But as 
stock it has peculiar excellence: the bulk 
is small, which adapts it for military or 
naval use; and its purity and absence from 
grease fit it for hospitals or invalids. Its 
strength may be estimated from the fact 
that 33 lbs of meat form 1 lb of essence, 


and 1 Ib of essence will make soup for 128 
men. Eight small tins hold the concen- 
trated alimentary matter of an entire ox, 
and will make more than 1,000 basins of 
good strong soup. A tin containing 1 lb 
of the essence can be sold for 12s 6d in 
London, and we may add from our own 
experience is sold for 18s. 

he remaining process is that of Messrs. 
Paris and Sloper, by which the meat is to 
arrive in England in the exact condition of 
fresh killed butchers’ meat, and at a price: 
which would make an English butcher kill 





himself. The method adopted is the de- 
| struction of oxygen in the vessel where the 
' meat is packed; all bone is extracted from 
|the meat, but the fat is left. “ From the 
|tins in which it is placed the air is ex- 
_hausted by means of water forced in at the 
| bottom, which, when it reaches the top, is 
allowed to redescend and run off, and the 
| vacuum thus left is filled from’above by a 
‘certain gas, the composition of which is 
kept a profound secret. The two. holes at 
top and bottom are carefully soldered 
down, and the :neat is then ready for ex- 
a. The only risk it runs is from 
eakage, the smallest opening in the tin 
case proving destructive, by allowing the 
gas to escape and the air to get in.” Sam- 
ples of beet thus preserved were taken out 
‘from England, and on being tasted by 
members of the Argentine Government 
were declared quite the same as freshly 
killed meat. A dinner was also given in 
London the other day with much the same 
result. And as this meat too is to be sold 
at 4d to 5d per lb, the effect of throwing 
open such a market to the English poor 
will be inappreciable. Each of the pro- 
cesses seems to have its peculiar advantages, 
each being addressed to one class more 
than another. Of course Baron Liebig’s 
process has its especial public, while the 
metho:'!s of Mr. Morgan and Messrs. Paris 
and Sloper are more fit for the general 
community. But the want of invalids and 
armies on the march is for something strong 
and portable, and with the existing scarcity 
of food it is not easy to provide what is 
comparatively a luxury, though to those 
who use 4t it is a necessity. Meat itself 
iwe fear threatens to become a luxury 
where it has been a necessity, and it will 
‘soon be impossible to keep up the proper 
| supply of food for all classes, if even thcse 
| who are in comfortable circumstances have 
|to expect’ a deficiency. If the process of 
Messrs. Paris and Sloper succeeds, there can 
be little doudt that some reduction in price 
may be forced upon our butchers. It has 
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been shown that their gains must have | makes your laws.” So remote is the highest 
been enormous ever since the outbreak of | order of poetry from ordinary comprehen- 
the cattle plague ; and if wholesome, palat-|sion that many years often pass before a 
able meat can be brought into competition, | great poet obtains his just meed of praise. 
they must choose between losing custom | Shelley and Tennyson endured a long pe- 
and abating their profits. Mr. ) ame riod of neglect and contempt before the 
process will be of use to many who now | transcendent beauty of their writing was 
have to forego meat from reluctance or| generally admitted. Wordsworth, with a 
inability to pay the price demanded. But) sage’s calm, saw his deep, true, delicate 
corn beef would not drive butchers’ meat | thoughts ridiculed as childish by critics who 
out of the field, and while butchers’ meat | recognised them as poetry and philosophy 
has an undisturbed monopoly we are neces-| in one when others had let them into the 
sarily in the hands of the butchers. We|secret. Dante, it is true, rose at once into 
may look to the South American market as | the meridian of his fame through the length 
giving us a chance of rescue from our | and breadth of Italy ; but there were pecu- 
tradesmen, and as opening up a prospect | liar circumstances which accounted for this 
of food for our poorer classes. apotheosis. Generally speaking, the poetry 














From the London Review. 
THE USES OF MINOR POETS. 


NoTuHInG is more common than to hear 
it said: “Poetry must be first rate or it 
is nothing: minor poets are major nui- 
sances: the verses in magazines are but a 
grade above the poet’s corner of a county 
paper. Such melody has no sweetness and 
no use. It is but a ‘ prostituted ream,’ to 
use Byron’s language in reference to Cottle’s 
‘ Alfred’; it 


«May bind a book, may line a box, 
May serve to curl a maiden’s locks ;’ 


but that is all it is good for.” Now, with 
these sentiments we do not quite agree. In 
the social, as in the natural and scientific, 
world, all things are nicely graduated, 
without gaps or breaks. The minor poets 
fill a space necessary for the completeness 
of society. The music and colouring, the 
fragrance and flavour, of poetry are intended 
to temper all that is prosaic in the life of a 
large mass of mankind who are unable to 
appreciate the higher productions of genius. 
It often happens that nature has given the 
uneducated or ill-educated sufficient taste 
for poetry to throw a charm over their exist- 
ence and excite in them the tenderest emo 
tions. But the verse which thus affects 
them must be of a simple order — a ballad 
or a hymn, a snatch of border minstrelsy, or 
arude melody innocent of choice language 
or subtlety of thought. Of such composi- 
tions it was said: “ Give me the making of 
your popular ballads, and I care not who 
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which is destined to live is not appreciated 
at its birth; it makes its merits known by 
force, and is immortal because it is not 
written for the day. Perhaps it would 
never be understood at all, and certainly 
not by the majority of readers, if it were 
not for the minor poets who dilute it and 
lead up to it. ‘ He strides on so far before 
you, that he dwindles in the distance,” said 
Coleridge in speaking of Wordsworth to his 
friend Mackintosh. It is thus with a truly 
original poet, his very greatness makes him 
appear small. /Eschylus was exiled by his 
contemporaries, and he inscribed on his 
— this indignant dedication —“ To 

ime.” Nor did he dedicate in vain. Time 
avenged him. After his death, Lycurgus 
decreed him a statue, and Athens raised it; 
rhapsodists chanted bis verses in the festivals 
with branches of myrtle in their hands. Mi- 
nor poets had taught the people his merits ; 
they had imitated the Inimitable, and quaffed 
in their measure at the fountain of inspira- 
tion. 

In an elegant little poem called “ The 
Flower,” the author of “ Enoch Arden” has 
described the process by which inferior 
poets disseminate the best poetry. He tells 
us what they have done with i's. He cast 
a seed in the ground in a golden hour, and 
it ee up the glory of his garden. Some 
called it a weed: some cursed him and his 
flower. By night, thieves stole the seed ; 
they sowed it far and wide, till the ery of 
all the people was, ‘* Splendid isthe flower.” 
Most can raise it now, for all have the seed. 
And why so? Because those minor poets 
— beneficent thieves — stole it, and scatter- 
ed the precious dust abroad with every wind. 
One thief pilfers traits of character from 
Shakspeare, and another bits of epic grandeur 
from Milton. Spenser is rifled for allegory ; 
Pope for point and polish. Mellifluous wis- 
dom is filched from Cowper, and homely 
36. 
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narrative in verse from Crabbe. The love 
of nature in detail is imbibed frum the Lake 
oets ; ideality from Shelley ; the poetry of 
ove from Moore, of passion from Byron ; 
the metrical romance from Scott; and the 
resolute avoidance of commonplace from the 
Laureate himself. But the robbers are ben- 
efactors, extracting the several sweets to 
make honey for general use. 

It is not merely, however, to minds of 
ordinary calibre that such social bees are 
cof ue. Their cells are often sought and 
prized by persons of the most refined under- 
standing and by original poets th~mselves. 
Cowper was certainly not a poet of the 
highest order, yet he was at one time 
the most popular of English poets then liv- 
ing, and afforded pleasure to the liveliest 
intellects. Watts and Keble have taken 
deep hold of the public mind, though they 
linger midway on the slopes of Parnassus. 
Many a scholar and poet remembers their 
lines years after he has forgotten the finest 

assages of English classics. The proud 
~~ delighted in Falconer’s “ Shipwreck,” 
and thought “ The Island” the best poem 
he himself had written. Charles Lamb's 
admiration of Sir Philip Sidney ran high, 
and Addison, no less than Ben Jonson, was 
a professed admirer of “ Chevy Chase.” 
Every poetaster has, it may be hoped, his 
circle of friends, who will read his verses 
because they are his, and, mediocre as they 
may be, some true and beautiful thoughts 
are sure to be found in them; and what are 
truisms and commonplaces to the learned 
come often with the power and freshness of 
revelations to less cultivated minds. Nothing 
tends more to give precision to a man’s 
thoughts and ease to his diction than the 
habit of writing verses; and the medium 
poet, therefore, who is “nine months gone 
with a volume of odes” must not be consid- 
ered useless to society. While improving 
himself, he is, in fact, doing good to others. 
Poetry is the mirror of the age in which it 
is written; it reflects the customs of the 
time, and the culture also. Hence the 
ms which in one generation are first-rate, 
would in another bé second, and vice versd. 
We are far from thinking lightly of modern 
Magazine poetry. We discover in it great 
merit, striking thought, elegant versification. 
Mr. Mortimer Collins is sometimes exquisite ; 
Fraser's verses are almost always well se- 
lected; the Argosy is freighted with gems ; 
and Blackwood has many masterpieces of 
witty rhyme. Buchanan’s “ London Poems” 
are charming; Blanchard Jerrold is clever 
and touching; and Aubrey de Vere’ has 
outdone himself in his “ Lines written on 
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Shelley’s House at Lerici.” To suppose 
that such flowers are “ born to blush unseen, 
and waste their sweetness on the desert air,” 
is contrary to the law of nature which per- 
mits neither void nor loss. Even the gentle, 
musical mediocrity of Rosamond Hervey, in 
her “Duke Ernest and other Poems,” is 
pleasing. It is Mrs. Hemans reproduced to 
a disadvantage ; just as Pollock’s “ Course 
of Time” is a reproduction of Milton, and 
the dramas of Alfieri an imitation of Sopho- 
cles. We praise the old poets, but for the 
most part ve do not read them. “The 
manner and the taste change,” as Barry 
Cornwall says. “The armour and falchion 
of old give place to the new weapons of 
modern warfare; less weighty, but perbaps 
as trenchant.” Thus the great poets ef for- 
mer days have a twofold immortality. They 
live in their own writings, and also in the 
verses of those who unconsciously imitate 
them by imbibing their ideas and catching 
their tone. 

It is worthy of remark, also, that minor 
poets sometimes rise above themselves, and 
produce stanzas which perpetuate their fame. 
The most beautiful collection of poems b 
various authors ever made in this country is 
Mr. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury.” But 
in looking through this little volume, and 
the four epochs into which it is divided, one 
cannot but be struck by the large number 
of poets on whose works the editor has 
drawn. They are no fewer than seventy- 
four, and of these many, very many, are of 
inferior order; yet all the poems selected 
are of the best description. They are not 
merely specimens of the writings of poets of 
different epochs, but each one has “ a living 
interest for all time.” Addison, Goldsmith, 
Chatterton, Wolfe, Hogg, Coleridge, Leigh 
Hunt, and William Cullen Bryant, were all, 
we suppose, second-rate poets; yet now and 
then they climbed the heights and sported 
on the crags, — 


“ Qua Parnassia rupes 
Hine atque hinc patula prepandit cornua fronte 
Castaliaque sonans liquido pede labitnr unda.” 


“When all Thy mercies, oh, my God,” 
“The Hermit,” “ Resignation,” “ fee on 
the Death of Sir John Moore,” “ Bird of the 
Wilderness,” “* Hymn before Sunrise in the 
Vale of Chamouni,” “ The Grasshopper and 
the Cricket,” and “The Water-fowl,” are 
all (in the order of the above names) monu- 
ments of the writers’ poetical ability and 
usefulness to mankind. They are things of 
beauty, which are “a joy br ever” and 
whose “ loveliness increases.” They are not 
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STAND FROM 


gems of Mr. Palgrave's selection, but every 
ver of poetry hasin his own memory a 
“Golden Treasury ” stored with such pieces. 

It is not by first-rate poets that the love 
of verse has mainly been diffused and foster- 
ed in the United States. Longfellow, in- 
deed, stands high, but feebler bards than he 
have watered the wastes of human life in 
America with streams from Helicon. Per- 
haps at this moment, if we could peer over 
the shoulder of every reader of poetry, we 
should find the largest number, though not, 
of course, the most highly-gifted and cul- 
tured, deriving pleasure, instruction, and 
refined feelings, not from immortal epics 
and divine tragedies, but from the humbler 
efforts of minor poets. : 


From the New, York Evening Post, Nov. 14, 
STAND FROM UNDER. 


THE result of the recent elections be- 
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avail any man asa candidate of the federal 
party. At the election of 1816 they could 
give their candidate, Rufus King, only the 
votes of Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Delaware. The figures are remarkable. 
Of two hundred and seventeen votes cast, 
the Federalists had but thirty four. Of 
one hundred and seventy-one members 
chosen to the Fortieth Congress, the present 
democratic party claim but thirty-three. 

If the leaders have only as much sense 
as the old federalists, they will abandon 
their organization, and merge themselves 
with the mass of the people, to come for- 
ward again under other organizations, 
formed on other issues, as their merits or 
their efforts may win anew the public re- 
spect and confidence. 

Such was the result in the case of the 
old federalists. In the new division of 
parties which followed the election of John 
Quiricy Adams to the Presidency we find 
the names of the federal leaders arranged 
in opposite ranks, and coming forward as 
candidates or occupants of prominent places, 
with but slight remembrance of the posi- 


UNDER. 


‘tions they had occupied during the war, 


gins to show the leaders of the northern! Harrison Gray Otis was elected to Con- 
democratic party the truth of what the | gress in 1817. David Daggett was chosen 
EVENING Post more than once told them / a judge of the Supreme Court of Conneeti- 


during the war, of the inevitable fate of 
“peace parties.” Congress is now settled 
for three years to come — that is to say, 
until the 4th of’ March, 1869. Until then 
the national legislature is Republican in 
both branches by a very large majority ; 
and it is certain not to repeal the “ test 
oaths,” so-called, unless they should be 
superseded by the adoption of the Amend- 


ment. 


The defeat of the democratic party is the | 


most complete it has known. It had the 
federal patronage to help it; it had all the 
advantage resulting from divisions among 
its opponents, and from the vacillating 

licy of Congress ; but in spite of all this, 
it has been defeated in every northern state, 





cut in 1826. Daniel Webster was elected 
to Congress in 1822, and to the Senate in 
1827. James Buchanan was elected to 
Congress in 1821, senator in 1834, and 
President in 1856. Not to rultiply in- 
stances, we may say that democratic men 
of talents and character might rise again 
by their merits, just as old federalists did 
after their party organization was aban- 
doned and forgotten. 

As an organization, the democratic party 
had an opportunity directly after the war to 
obtain forgiveness for its past offences and 
regain the confidence of the people. To 
do this it should have made itself the party 
of constitutional progress; the party of 
equal rights and equal suffrage for all men; 


and by such majorities as put not only Con-| the party of law. and order everywhere, 


gress 
in the hands of the Republicans. 


ut every northern state government and of the largest and most comprehensive 


liberty. The way was open to it, if its 


The case of the democratic party now | leaders had possessed statesmanship enough 


is, to all practical purposes, the same /|to take it. The Republican leaders were 
in which the old federal party found itself) timid, hesitating, divided in counsel and 
after the “ second war with Great Britain.” | distracted by the selfish schemes of a few 
That party, including in its ranks a large | energetic men among them. Their mis- 
proportion of the educated and wealthy | takes left open to the democratic leaders 
classes, took the unpopular side against | the opportunity to seize upon a true and 
the war of 1812, and found, on the| bold policy of the utmost freedom and 
return of peace, that the blunder was irre-| security to all. They should have demand- 
parable. No amount of talent, experience,|ed the strict and rigorous punishment, 
public service, or tried patriotism, could | according to the laws of the me of the 
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leading traitors, the hanging of a certain 
number, and the indictment of all the oth- 
er leaders, so as to drive them from the 
country; the establishment of equal civil 
rights tor all, in every part of the country ; 
and the conferring of equal suffrage, as its 
party platform in every state. They should 
have shown themselves the most zealous 
and vigilant friends of the oppressed race 
in the South; they should have imperi- 
ously demanded peace and the strictest 
observance of law and order, and respect 
for liberty and for the rights of all, from the 
southern leaders. In short, the democratic 
party should have shown itself the real, 
bold, and vigorous party of progress in the 
country. 

It was only by such an aggressive and de- 
cided policy as this that they could hope 
to regain the confidence of the people, 
which they had lost during the war, and 
by their blunders before the war. If they 
had been wise, they would have looked for 
their allies among the victors, and not 
among the vanquished; they would have 
seen that a new era had begun in our 

olitics, that the old stratagems and al- 
eases would no longer succeed ; and that 
a people who had conquered peace, would 
resent a disturbance of the peace by a re- 
newal of the intrigues between the northern 
democratic leaders and the southern rebel 
leaders. On the other hand, they ought 
to have foreseen that for them to become 
the standard-bearers of the largest and 
most equal liberty would itself have con- 
vinced the southern leaders that liberty 
was the order of the day; that to strugyle 
longer against the tide was useless, and 
that their interest and duty lay in one 
direction — the speediest and most thorough 
acceptance of the situation. 

Thus, had the democratic leaders been 
wise enough, they had it in their power 
to confer a real service upon the country, 
by stifling forever the hopes of the southern 
leaders; and at the same time to reinstate 
themselves in power as the’ leaders of the 
nation. But they are only a sorry set of 
blunderheads, who, as soon as the war was 
over, returned to their stale old tricks, and 
knew no better than to excite the ambi- 
tious passions and hopes of the southern 
men, and the fears of the northern people, 
by a scheme for the renewal of the old 
Sale which had so long misruled the 
country, and at last brought upon it civil 
war. They had not even the poor wit to 
wait and see “how the cat would jump.” 
‘They jumped themselves, in great haste, 
and are now, as they richly deserve to be, 





irretrievably mired. Instead of wooing 
the people, they courted the President ; in- 
stead of defending liberty, they made haste 
to range themselves on the side of con- 
quered and subjugated privilege; they 
seized every occasion to show their hatred 
for the freedmen, their devotion to the 
rebel leaders, their contempt for liberty and 
equal rights, and their zealous desire to re- 
establish in the southern states the dominion 
of a set of politicians whose rule had 
ae only ruin upon the southern peo- 

e. 

With such men, so given over to idols 
which, if they ever had sound life, are now 
dead and rotten, the country can and ought 
to have nothing to do. They have had 
every opportunity for repentance; and they 
have deliberately rejected all chances. As 
an organization they have become con- 
temptible as well as hateful to the people, 
who see that these men would if they could 
revive all the old wrongs of slavery, and 
reinstate in power over the nation the very 
assassins who attempted the nation’s life. 

Whatever good the democratic party 
might have done had its leaders been wise, 
must now be achieved in some other way, 
and by some other organization. From 
the democratic party no service can be 
expected; its leaders will probably go on 
for another quarter-century to come, maun- 
dering about a southern alliance, faithfully 
re-electing the Woods, Seymours and Pen- 
dletons; and opposing with all their feeble- 
ness every measure of right, justice, liberty 
and progress— until some day in the next 
century they wake up, like the good Rip 
Van Winkle, and discover that there has 
been a war. 


From the Examiner. 


Notes on Poems and Reviews. By Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne. Hotten. 


Mr. Swinburne here speaks for himself 
without personality of any kind, but with 
much general expression of a scorn which 
the small critics, in whose eyes he is filthy 
and a blasphemer, have fairly brought down 
on themselves. It isto be regretted that a 
young poet from whom much is to be hoped 
should be thus forced into explanations that 
can only humiliate those by whom they 
were required. 

Two of Mr. Swinburne’s poems have been 
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said to be “ especially horrible.” Of one 
of them, Anactoria, he writes : 


In this poem I have simply expressed, or tried 
to express, that violence of affection between 
one and another which -hardens into rage agd 
deepens into despair. The key-note which I 
have here touched was struck long since by 
Sappho. We in England are taught, are com- 
pelled under penalties to learn, to construe, and 
to repeat, as schoolboys, the imperishable and 
incomparable verses of that supreme poet ; and 
I at least am grateful for the training. I have 
wished, and I have even ventured to hope, thiat 
I might be in time competent to translate into 
a baser and later language the divine words 
which even when a boy I could not but recog- 
nize as divine. That hope, if indeed I dared 
ever entertain such a hope, I soon found fal- 
lacious. To translate the two odes and the 


. remaining fragments of Sappho is the one im- 


possible task ; and as witness of this I will call 
up one of the greatest among poets. Catullus 
“translated ””—or as his countrymen would 
now say “ traduced”” —the Ode to Anactoria 
— Eig ’Epwyuévav: a more beautiful translation 
there never was and will never be; but com- 

ared with the Greek, it is colourless and blood- 
ess, puffed out by additions and enfecbled by 
alterations. Let any one set against each other 
the two first stanzas, Latin and Greck, and pro- 
nounce. (This would be too much to ask of all 
of my critics ; but some among the journalists of 
England may be capable of achieving the not 
exorbitant task.) Where Catullus failed I could 
not hope to succeed ; I tried instead to repro- 
duce in a diluted and dilated form the spirit of 
& poem which could not be reproduced in the 


body. 

Now, the ode Eil¢ ’Epwpuévav —the “Ode to 
Anactoria” (as it is named by tradition) — 
the Poem which English boys have to get by 
heart —the poem (and this is more important) 
which has in the whole world of verse no com- 
panion and no rival but the Ode to Aphrodite, 
has been twice at least translated or “ traduced.” 

Iam not aware that Mr. Ambrose Phillips, 
or M. Nicolas Boileau-Despréaux, was ever im- 
peached before any jury of moralists for his 
sufficiently grievous offence. By any jury of 
poets both would assuredly have been convict- 
ed. Now, what they did i have not done. To 
the best (and bad is the best) of their ability, 
they have “done into” bad French and bad 
English the very words of Sappho. Feeling 
that although I might do it better I could not 
do it well, Fahentnan’ the idea of translation 
—txwv déxovti ye Suud. I tried, then, to 
Write some paraphrase of the fragment which 
the Fates and the Christians have spared us. 
Ihave not said, as Boileau and Phillips have, 
that the speaker sweats and swoons at sight of 
her favourite by the side of a man. I have ab- 
stained from touching on such details, for this 
reason : that I felt myself incompetent to give 
adequate expression in English to the literal and 





base and degrade them into a viler form. No 
one can feel more deeply than I do the inade- 
quacy of my work. “That is not Sappho,” a 
friend said once to me. I could only reply, “ It 
is as near asI can come: and no man can come 
close to her.” Her remaining verses are the 
supreme success, the final achievement, of the 
poetic art. 

But this, it may be, is not to the point. I 
will try to draw thither ; though the descent is 
immeasurable from Sappho’s verse to. mine, or 
to any man’s. I have striven to cast my spirit 
into the mould of hers, to express and repre- 
sent not the poem but the poet. I did not think 
it requisite to disfigure the page with a foot- 
note wherever I had fallen back upon the origi- 
nal text. Here and there, I need not say, I 
have rendered into English the very werds of 
Sappho. I have tried also to work into words 
of my own some expression of their effects: to 
bear witness how, more than any other’s, her 
verses strike and sting the memory in lonely 
places, or at sea, among all loftier sights and 
sounds — how they seem akin to fire and air, 
being themselves “ all air and fire; ” other ele- 
ments there is none in them. As to the angry 
appeal against the supreme mystery of oppres- 
sive heaven, which I have ventured to put into 
her mouth at that point only ‘where pleasure 
culminates in pain, affection in anger, and 
desire in despair — as to the “ blasphemies ” * 
against God or Gods of which here and else- 
where I stand accused, —they are to be taken 
as the first outcome or outburst of foiled and 
fruitless passion recoiling on itself. After this, 
the spirit finds time to breathe and repose above 
all vexed senses of the weary body, all bitter 
labours of the revolted soul ; the poet’s pride of 
place is resumed, the lofty conscience of invin- 
cible immortality in the memories and the 
mouths of men. 

What is there now of horrible in this? the 
expressions of fierce fondness, the ardours of 
passionate despair? Are these so unnatural as 
to affright or disgust? Where is there an un- 
clean detail? where an obscene allusion? A 
writer as impure as my critics might of course 
have written, on this oron any subject, an im- 


* As I shall not return to this charge of ‘‘ blasphe- 
my,” I will here cite » notable instance of what does 
seem permissible in that line to the English reader. 
(I need not say that I do not question the right, 
which hypocrisy and servility would deny, of author 
and publisher to express and produce what they 

lease, I do not deprecate, but demand for all men 
freedom to speak and freedom to hear. It is the 
line of demarcation which admits, if offence there 
be, the greater offender and rejects the less —it is 
this that I do not understand.) After many alter-. 
| nate curses and denials of God, a great poet talks. 
of Christ ‘‘ veiling his horrible Godhead,” of his 
‘ malignant soul,” his ‘ godlike malice.” Shelley 
outlived all this and much more; but Shelley 
wrote all this and much more. Will no Society 
for the Suppression of Common Sense —no Com- 
mittee for the Propagation of Cant — see to it a 
little? or have they not already tried their hands at 
it and broken down? For the poem which contains 
the words above quoted continues at this day to. 
bring credit and profit to its publishers — Messrs.. 





absolute words of Sappho; and would not de- 


Moxon and Co, 
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pure poem ; Ihave riot. And if to translate or 
paraphrase Sappho be an offence, indict the 
heavier offenders who have handled and re- 
handled this matter in their wretched versions 
of the ode. Is my poem more passionate in 
detail, more unmistakable in subject? LI affirm 
that it is less ; and what I affirm I have proved. 


Of Dolores he says: 


Next on the list of accusation stands the 
oem of Dolores. The gist and bearing of this 
should have thought evident enough, viewed 
by the light of others which precede and follow 
it. I have striven here to express that transient 
state of spirit through which a man may be sup- 

osed to pass, foiled in love and weary of lov- 
ing, but not yet in sight of rest ; seeking refuge 
in those “ violent delights’? which “ have vio- 
lent ends,” in fierce and frank sensualities which 
at least profess to be no more than they are. 
‘This poem, like Faustine, is so distin:tly sym- 
bolic and fanciful that ic cannot justly be amen- 
able to judgment as a study in the school of 
realism. ‘The spirit bowed and discoloured by 
suffering and by passion (which are indeed the 
same thing and the same word), plays for 


awhile with its pleasures and ‘its pains, mixes 


and distorts them with a sense half-humorous 


- and half-mournful, exults in bitter and doubtful 


emotions — 
_ “ Moods of fantastic sadness, nothing worth,” 


It sports with sorrow, and jests against itself; 
cries out for freedom and confesses the chain ; 
decorates with the name of goddess, crowns 
anew as the mystical Cotytto, some woman, 
real or ideal, in whom the pride of life with its 
companion lusts is incarnatg. In her lover’s 
half-shut eyes, her fierce unchaste beauty is 
transfigured, her cruel sensual eyes have a mean- 
ing and a message; there are memories and 
secrets in the kisses of her lips. She is the 
durker Venus, fed with burnt-offering and 
blood-sacrifice ; the veiled image of that pleas- 
ure which men impelled by satiety and pervert- 
ed by power have sought through ways as 
strange as Nero’s before and since his time ; the 
daughter of lust and death, and holding of 
both her parents; Our Lady of Pain, antago- 
nist alike of trivial sins and virtues; no Virgin, 
and unblessed of men; no mother of the Gods 
-or God ; vo Cybele, served by sexless priests or 
monks, adored of Origen or of Atys; no like- 
iness of her in Dindymus or Loretto. 

The next act in this lyrical monodrame of 


ypassion represents a new stage and scene. The 


worship of desire has ceased; the mad commo- 
tion of sense has stormed itself out ; the spirit, 
clear of the old regret that drove it upon such 
violent ways for a respite, healed of the fever 
that wasted it in the search for relief among 
fierce fancies and tempestuous pleasures, dreams 
now of truth discovered and repose attained. 


‘Not the martyr’s ardour of selfless love, an un- 
-profitable flame that burnt out and did no ser- 





vice — not the rapid rage of pleasure that 
seemed fur a little to make the flesh divine, to 
clothe the naked senses with the fiery raiment 
of faith ; but a stingless love, an innocuous de- 
sire. ‘ Hesperia,” the tenderest type of wo- 

an or of dream, born in the westward “ islands 
of the blest,” where the shadows of all happy 
and holy things live beyond the sunset a sacred 
and a sleepless life, dawns upon his eyes a west- 
ern dawn, risen as the fiery day of passion goes 
down, and risen where it sank. Here, between 
moonrise and sunset, lives the love that is gen- 
tle and faithful, neither giving too much nor 
asking —a bride rather than a mistress, a sister 
rather than a bride. But not at once, or not 
forever, can the past be killed and buried ; hith- 
er also the huntress follows her flying prey, 
wounded and weakened, still fresh from the 
fangs of passion; the cruel hands, the amorous 
eyes, still glitter gnd allure. Qui a bu boira: the 
feet are drawn back towards the ancient ways. 
Only by lifelong. flight, side by side with the 
goddess that redeems, shall her slave of old es- 
cape from the goddess that consumes ; if even 
thus one may be saved, even thus distance the 
bloodhounds. 

This is the myth or fable of my poem; and 
it is not without design that I have slipped in, 
between the first and the second part, the verses 
called The Garden of Proserpine, expressive, a8 
I meant they should be, of that brief total pause 
of passion and of thought, when the spirit, 
without fear or hope of good things or evil, 
hungers and thirsts only after the perfect sleep. 
Now, what there is in all this unfit to be writ- 
ten — what there is here indecent in manner or 
repulsive in matter — I at least do not yet see ; 
and before I can see it, my eyes must be purged 
with the euphrasy and rue which keep clear the 

urer eyes of professional virtue. The insight 
into evil of chaste and critical pressmen, their 
sharp scent for possible or impossible impurities, 
their delicate ear for a sound or a whisper of 
wrong —all this knowledge “is too wonderful 
and excellent for me; I cannot attain unto it.” 
In one thing, indeed, it seems I have erred: 
I have forgotten to prefix to my work the time- 
ly warning of a great poet and humorist : — 


“J’en préviens les méres des familles, 
Ce que j’écris n’est pas pour les petites filles 
Dont on coupe le pain en tartines ; mes vers 
Sont des vers de jeune homme.” 


I have overlooked the evidence which every 
day makes clearer, that our time has room only 
for such as are content to write for children and 
girls. But this oversight is the sum of my of- 
fence. 

It would seem indeed as though to publish a 
book were equivalent to thrusting it with vio- 
lence into the hands of every mother and nurse 
in the kingdom as fit and necessary food for fe- 
male infancy. Happily there is no fear that the 
supply of milk for babes will fall short of the 
demand for some time yet. 
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Of ‘ Faustine’ he says : 


Faustine is the reverie of a man gazing on the 
bitter and vicious loveliness of a face as-com- 
mon and as cheap as the morality of reviewers, 
and dreaming of past lives in which this fair 
face may have held a nobler or fitter station; 
the imperial profile may-have been Faustina’s, 
the thirsty lips a Mzenad’s, when first she learnt 
to drink blood or wine, to waste the loves and 
ruin the lives of men; through Greece and 
again through Rome she may have passed with 
the same face which now comes before us dis- 
honoured and discrowned. Whatever of merit 
or demerit there may be in the verses, the idea 
that gives them such life as they have is simple 
enough; the transmigration of a single soul, 
doomed as though by accident from the first to 
all evil and no good, through many ages and 
forms, but clad always in the same type. of 
fleshiy beauty. The chance which suggested to 
me this poem was one which may happen aoy 
day to any man — the sudden sight of a living 
face which recalled the well-known likeness of 
another dead for centuries ; in this instance, the 
noble and faultless type of the elder Faustina, 
as seen in coin and bust. Out of that casual 
glimpse and sudden recollection these verses 
sprang and grew. 


Of his treatment of the Tannhiuser le- 
gend he says: 


Of the poem in which I have attempted once 
more to embody the legend of Venus and her 
knight, I need say only that my first aim was 
to rehandle the old story in a new fashion. To 
me it seemed that the tragedy began with the 
knight’s return to Venus — began at the point 
where hitherto it had seemed to leave off. The 
immortal agony of a man lost after all repent- 
ance — cast down from fearful hope into fearless 
despair — believing in Christ and bound to 
Venus — desirous of penitential pain, and 
damned to joyless pleasure — this, in my eyes, 
was the kernel and nucleus of a myth compara- 
ble only to that of the foolish virgins, and bear- 
ing the same burden. The tragic touch of the 
story is this : that the knight who has renounced 
Christ believes in him; the lover who has em- 
braced Venus disbelieves in her. Vainly and 
in despair would he make the bestof that which 
is the worst — vainly remonstrate with God, 
and argue on the side he would fain desert. 
Once accept or admit the least admixture of 
pagan worship, or of modern thought, and the 
whole story collapses into froth and smoke. It 
was not till my poem was completed that I re- 
ceived from the hands of its author the admra- 
ble pamphlet of Charles Baudelaire on Wag- 
ner’s Tannhduser. If any one desires to see, 
expressed in better words than I can command, 
the conception of the medieval Venus which it 
was my aim to put into verse, let him turn to 
the m:gnificent passage in which M. Baudelaire 
describes the fallen goddess, grown diabolic 


In another point, as I then found, I concur 
with the great musician and his great panegy- 
rist. Ihave made Venus the one love of her 
knight’s whole life, as Mary Stuart of Chaste- 
lard’s ; I have sent him, poet and s»ldier, fresh 
to her fierce embrace. Thus only both legend 
and symbol app-ar to me noble and significant. 
Light loves and harmless errors must not touch 
the elect of heaven or of hell. ‘The queen of 
evil, the lady of lust, will endure no rival but 
God ; and when the vicar of God rejects him, 
to her only can he return to abide the day of 
his judgment in weariness and sorrow and fear. 


And finally, of the ‘ Hermaphroditus :’ 


There is nothing lovelier, as there is nothing 
more famous, in later Helenic art than the sta- 
tue of Hermaphroditus. Noone would com- 
pare it with the greatest works of Greek sculp- 
ture. No one would lift Keats on a level with 
Shakespeare. But the facts have allowed us to 
possess at once Othello and Hyperion, Theseus 
and Hermaphroditus. At Paris, at Florence, 
at Naples, the delicate divinity of this work 
has always drawn towards it the eyes of ar- 
tists and poets. A creature at once foul and 
dull enough to extract from a sight so lovely, 
from a thing so noble, the faintest, the most 
fleeting idea of impurity, must be, and must re- 
main, below comprehension and below remark. 
It is incredible that the mearfest of men should 
derive from it any other than the sense of high 
and grateful pleasure. Odour and colour and 
music are not more tender or more pure. How 
favourite and frequent a vision among the 
Greeks was this of the union of sexes in one 
body of perfect beauty, none need be told. In 
Plato the legend has fallen into a form coarse, 
hard, and absurd The theory of God splitting 
in two the double archetype of man and woman, 
the original hermaphrodite which had to get it- 
self bisected into female and male, is repulsive 
and ridiculous enough. , But the idea thus in- 
carnate, literal or symbolic, is merely beautiful. 
I am not the first who has translated into writ- 
ten verse this sculptured poem: another before 
me, as he says, has more than once “ caressed 
it with a scuiptor’s love.” Itis, indeed, among 
statues as a lyric among tragedies ; it stands 
below the Niobe as Simonides below Aischylus, 
as Corregyio beneath the Titian. The sad and 
subtle moral of this myth, which I have desired 
to indicate in verse, is that perfection once at- 
tained on all sides is a thing thenceforward bar- 
ren of use or fruit; whereas the divided beauty 
of separate‘woman and man —a thing inferior 
and imperfect — can serve all turns of life. 
Ideal beauty, like ideal genius, dwells apurt, 
as though by compulsion; supremacy is soli- 
tude. 


“ The bosom lightly swelled with its full youth, 
The countenance was such as might select 
Some artist, that his skill should never die, 
Imaging forth such perfect purity.” 





among ages that would not accept her as divine. 


Witch of Atlas, st, xxxvi. 
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But Shelley had not studied purity in the school 
of reviewers. It is well for us that we have 
teachers able to enlighten our darkness, or Hea- 
ven knows into what error such as he, or such 
as I, might not fall. We might even, in time, 
come to think it possible to enjoy the naked 
beauty of a statue or a picture without any vir- 
tuous vision behind it of a filthy fancy which 
would be immoral. 

But leaving this symbolic side of the matter, 
I cannot see why this statue should not be the 
text for yet another poem. Treated in the grave 
and chaste manner as a serious “thing of beau- 
ty,” to be for ever applauded and enjoyed, it 
can give no offence but to the purblind and the 
prurient. For neither of these classes have I 
ever written or will I ever write. “‘ Loathsome 
and abominable” and ful of “ unspeakable 
foulnesses ’’ must be that man’s mind who could 
here discern evil; unclean and inhuman the 
animal which could suck from this mystical 
rose of ancient loveliness the foul and rancid 
juices of an obscene fancy. 


These passages contain Mr. Swinburne’s 
answers to his detractors. The rest of the 
my has in it the scorn that a warm- 

looded young poet must feel for that which 
produced the need of such an explanation. 
And he closes thus : 


When England has again such a school of 
poetry, so headed and so followed, as she has 

ad at least twice before, or as Frauce has now ; 
when all higher forms of the various art are in- 
cluded within the larger limits of a stronger 
race; then, ifsuch a day should ever rise or re- 
turn upon us, it will be once more remembered 
that the office of adult art is neither puerile nor 
feminine, but virile ; that its purity is not that 
of the cloister or the harem ; that all things are 
good in its sight, out of which good work may 
be produced. Then the press will be as impo- 
tent as the pulpit to dictate the laws and re- 
move the landmarks of art; and those will be 
laughed at who demand from one thing the 
qualities of another — who seek for sermors in 
sonnets and morality in music. Then all ac- 
cepted work will be noble and chaste in the 
wider masculine sense, not truncated .and cur- 
tailed, but outspoken and ful-grown; art will 
be pure by instinct and fruitful by nature, no 
clipped and forced growth of unhealthy heat 
and unnatural air; all baseness and all tri- 
viality will fall off from it, and be forgotten ; 
and no ong will then need to assert, in defence 
of work done for the work’s sake, the simple 
laws of his art which no one will then be per- 
mitted to impugn. 





From the Spectator. 
. 


Mr. SwinsurRne has, as we understand 
him, reissued with another publisher the 





volume of poems and ballads which Messrs. 
Moxon withdrew, and with it a very foolish 
and furious pamphlet against his critics, in 
which the clever, over-strong, shrieking 
words, though often chosen as only a poet 
could choose them, express nothing but 
weakness, white rage, studied ferocity, im- 
measurable thirst for vengeance. We did not 
criticize this volume when it first appeared. 
Hearing that it had been withdrawn, we 
thought it would have been a breach of 
etiquette to assume that it was withdrawn 
only by the wish of the publisher and not of 
the author, and we only expressed therefore 
incidentally, and with the barest possible 
reference to the very different characters of 
some of the pieces of Mr. Swinburne’s vol- 
ume, in a criticism on a paper that appeared 
six weeks ago in the Fortnightly Review, our 
general conception of the distinction be- 
tween plainness of imaginative speech, and 
that high undue relief given to sensual con- 
ceptions which indicates that they are not in- 
tegral parts of an imaginative whole, but 
grafted on it for their own sakes. That Mr. 
Swinburne had been repeatedly guilty of this 
artistic blunder and moral offence, in this 
volume of poems and ballads, we believed 
and believe; and we regret it the more be- 
cause, both with relation to his Greek play, 
Atlanta in Calydon, and even his Chaste/ard, 
we have recognised in him poetic genius of a 
very high order, which should be ashamed to 
condescend to minister to the diseased taste 
of minds fascinated by sensual thoughts. In 
neither of these greater works did we see 
this canker of morbid life. In the latter, 
indeed, there was much reason to complain 
that Mr. Swinburne had not contrasted his 
splendid picture of the impure and stony- 
hearted queen with any nobler standard of 
character, that there was no central light, 
— not even the grand figure of Knox,— to 
relieve the ghastliness of that voluptuous 
and bloodthirsty beauty. But still, though 
there was much missing in Chastelard which 
true art would have suggested, there were not 
apparently many touches which a purer art 
would have pruned away as needlessly and 
superfluously added to heighten the excite- 
ment of a hideous moral subject. And the 
magnificent dramatic touch with which the 
play concluded, as the axe was falling on 
the neck of Chastelard, “ Room for my Lord 
of Bothwell — next the Queen !” expressed 
a scorn for the royal’ prostitute such as re- 
deemed the play from any appearance of 
glossing over the hideousness of her true 
character. But this volume of Poems and 
Ballads is a sad descent from the imagina- 
tive and moral level even of Chaséelard. 
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There are, indeed, poems in it on subjects far 
from pleasant or morally beautiful, which, at 
all events if taken alone, are ‘not justly 
liable to censure. Shakespeare’s Cleopatra 
is not more morally fascinating than Shy- 
lock or Lady Macbeth, but she is as legiti- 
mate a theme for a great imagination to 
— and no pure mind was ever tainted 
y the painting. Faustine seems to us, if 
taken alone, a picture of some grandeur, 
representing, as Mr. Swinburne says, a cer- 
tain “ bitter and vicious loveliness,” which 
has descended in many forms through the 
ages, ‘“‘ doomed from the first to all evil and 
no good,” and “clad always in the same 
type of fleshly beauty.” We do not know 
why it is not just as much the work of a 
poet to paint such forms of evil as those 
other forms which are always the subject of 
tragedy, the treacherous ambition which 
impels to murder, or the twin passions of 
avarice and revenge. The great law, artis- 
tic and moral, is only this, — that evil be 
are as evil, and not disguised as good. 
e hold, with Mr. Swinburne, that literature 
is to deal “ with the full life of man, and the 
whole nature of things,” but it is precisel 
when measured by that standard that his 
last volume appears so unmanly, so unwor- 
thy, and so impure. Nor do we see how he 
mends the matter by asserting, what he does 
not, if he is sane, believe, that his reviewers 
are mostly base and scurrilous “ pressmen,” 
the “ infusoria and animalcules” of litera- 
ture, the discerners of ‘ congenial carrion,” 
men whose virtue “rises chuckling and 
crowing frgm the dunghill, its birth-place 
and its death-bed.” Such shrieks of futile 
anger as. these only show Mr. Swinburne’s 
own weakness, though it is weakness that 
has an ample vocabulary, and no little skill 
in using it. Noone will feel hurt at this 
sort of thing except Mr. Swinburne, if he 
comes to look back upon it, when he is older 
and wiser than he now is: — 


“T have not studied in those schools whence 
that fullfledged phoenix, the ‘virtue’ of ;-rofes- 
sional pressmen, rises chuckling and crowing 
from the dunghill, its birth-place and its death- 
bed. But there are birds of alien feather, if not 
of higher flight ; and these I would now recall 
into no hencoop or preserve of mine, but into 
the open and general field, where all may find 


. pasture and sunshine and fresh air; into places 


whither the prurient prudery and the virulent 
Virtue of pressmen and prostitutes cannot fol- 
low ; into an atmosphere where calumny can- 
not speak, and fatuity cannot breathe; in a 
word, whee backbiters and imbeciles become 
impossible.” 





In another page he addresses his critics in 
two clever verses, whose invective is no 
doubt Byronic, but powerful rather as lyric 
than as satire, since it evidently expresses 
much better the measure of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s wrath than the measure of his op- 
ponents’ imbecility : — 


“ Why grudge them lotus-leaf and laurel, 
O toothless mouth or swinish maw ! 
Who never grudged you bells and coral, 
Who never grudged you troughs and 
straw ? 


“ Lie still in kennel, sleek in stable, 
"Good creatures of the stall or sty ; 
Shove snouts for crumbs below the table ; 
Lie still ; and rise not up to lie.” 


And now, leaving this boyish rage, let us 
see what Mr. Swinburne has to say in de- 
fence of the morality of his volume. Of the 
poem of Anactoria, one of the worst, if not 
the worst, he only says that it is an attempt 
to reproduce freely, as he failed to translate 
with any satisfaction to himself, the thought 
and verse of Sappho. If itis right to trans- 
late, he asks, how can it be wrong to para- 
phrase, to render freely into English the 
passion of Sappho? That question is easily 
answered. Plato and Aristophanes have 
given us a graphic and fearful picture of 
the most popular vices of Athens in their age. 
It is important, historically, artistically, in 
every point of view, that the true rottenness 
at the core of the brilliant Athenian society 
should be understood. No one hesitates to 
translate faithfully their picture. But how, 
if for mere love of the subject, any one 
should try to emphasize poe things in a 
free*English reproduction of the themes of 
Plato or Aristophanes? How if, in depart- 
ing widely from the text in order to repro- 
duce with greater verve and life the spirit 
of Plato's dialogues or Aristotle’s comedies, 
he should take care to give especial promi- 
nence and emphasis not only to the general 
characteristics of beauty, or humour, or play 
of thought, for the sake of which ostensibly 
this was done, but also to the more hideous 
traits, belonging exclusively to the era of 
an almost extinct depravity, and should so 
rekindle the embers of ghastly passions lon 
burnt out? Would it not be justly said 
that in the exact proportion in which he 
had assumed the freedom of reproducing 
his theme in a new form, and with new 
illustrations, was the disgrace of reprodu- 
cing, and by reproducing emphasizing, mon- 
strosities of moral evil that had become as 
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strange to our time as they were always 
hideous? While you keep close to the 
antique form, historical accuracy is the suf- 
ficient justification of your translation. It 
is well to know how much real beauty, and 
intensity, and fire is compatible with pas- 
sions which we now loathe. But if you leave 
the antique form in order to give more life 
and animation to what you create, you must 
either leave behind also what is now mon- 
strous moral deformity, or be guilty of the 
attempt to modernize and restore the vital 
spark to what deserves only to be regarded 
with loathing. The difference between Faus- 
tine and Anactoria is that in the one Mr, 
Swinburne delineates as hideous what is 
hideous, in the other he beautifies, or tries 
to beautify, with his own imagination, forms 
of evil which no manly mind desires even 
to conceive. 

The same radical vice reappears in many 
of the other poems, in “ Dolores,” in “ Laus 
Veneris,” worst of all, we think, in “ The 
Leper,” the vice, we mean, which falsifies 
nature, and therefore true art, by giving a 
spurious emphasis to the most morbid ele- 
ments of sensual feeling. Mr. Swinburne 
fastens on such subjects and feasts on them 
with a greedy and cruel voracity, like a 
famished dog at raw meat. “ Stingin 
lips,” “ wounding lips,” lips that “ bite,” 
“ravenous teeth” that “smite through 
kisses,” in short, all the horrid savagery of 
lust, runs through poem after poem, till we 
lay down the volume with positive loathing. 
Here is his own account, for instance, of 
the drift of a part of the poem called 
Dolores : — 


“ The spirit, bowed and discoloured by suf- 
fering and by passion (which are, indeed, the 


same thing and the same word), pla ys for awhile | 


with its pleasures and its pains, mixes and dis- 
torts them with a sense half humorous and half 
mournful, exults in bitter and doubtful emo- 
tlons — 


‘Modes of fantastic sadness, nothing worth.’ 


It sports with sorrow, and jests against itself; 
cries out for freedom and confesses the chain ; 
decorates with the name of goddess, crowns 
anew as the mystical Cotytto, some woman, real 
or ideal, in whom the pride of life with its com- 
panion lusts is incarnate. In her lover’s half 
shut eyes, her fierce unchaste beauty is trans- 
figured, her cruel sensual eyes have a meaning 





| 


in the kisses of her lips. She is the darker 
Venus, fed with burnt-offering and blood-sacri- 
fice; the veiled image of that pleasure which 
men impelled by satiety and perverted by — 
have sought through ways as strange as Nero's 
before and since his time ; the daughter of lust 
and death, and holding of both her parents ; Our 
Lady of Pain, antagonist alike of trivial sins 
and virtues; no Virgin, and unblessed of men ; 
no mother of the Gods or God; no Cybele. 
served by sexless priests or monks, adored of 
Origen or of Atys; no likeness of her in Dindy- 
mus or Loreto.’ 


Mr. Swinburne says with some truth that 
Shelley has written some things as liable to 
criticism as his own. No doubt. Shelley’s 
poetry has a diseased element in it that 
crops out not unfrequently. Here and 
there, there is a snaky horror and poison in 
his poetry, which mars the ensemble of a great 
poem. But no picked volume of Shelley’s 
poetry of equal length would show one 
hundredth part as much of this as this vol- 
ume of Mr. Swinburne’s. If the “ full life 
of man, and the whole nature of things,” 
should, as Mr. Swinburne asserts, be imaged 
in poetry, we say that this volume is utterly 
distorted. So far from dwelling with im- 
aginative universality and impartiality on 


| all the range of subjects within his ken, he 


flutters back and back, like a bird fascinated 


'by a snake, to one subject, and that a 


repulsive one. It is precisely the unman- 
liness of the book, the want of large, mas- 
culine interests in it, the heated breath of it, 
that is so suffocating. There are a few 
pictorial poems, a few revolutionary poems, 
and almost all the rest is of one Kind. We 
hold that, in this volume at least, Mr. Swin- 
burne is both unmasculine and unfeminine. 
He is unmanly or effeminate, which you 
please, and they mean morally the same 
thing. We are no purists in the sense of 
wishing to debar the imagination, from the 
legitimate treatment of all classes of human 
themes, evil and good. But certainly the 
silly screaming of this pamphlet against the 
scurrilities of “ professional pressmen,” will 
not tend to convince the sincerest culture 
of the day that Mr. Swinburne has not in 
his recent work lent a remarkable genius to 
very debasing ends, will not, indeed, pro- 
duce any effect upon their minds, except 
regret for the impenitence which he pa- 
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rades and the silly vindictiveness with which 


and a message; there are memories and secrets ' he parades it, . 
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ARCHBISHOP 
From the Spectator. 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY.* 


THOsE who knew the late Archbishop of 
Dublin only by his published works, will 

ain a very much higher impression of him 
in every way than they were likely in that 
manner to have formed, by this admirable 
selection from his correspondence and this 
simple narrative of his laborious life. There 
is a letter in which Dr. Whately mentions 
contemptuously some silly review of Dr. 
Arnold’s life in which the reviewer com- 
— Dr. Arnold to Dr. Johnson, — calling 

im a mixture of Hume and Johnson, as if 
Hume and Johnson could have been mixed 
without effervescing like a saline draught. 
There was, however, in Dr. Whately’s own 
nature something of the mingled rugged- 
ness and tenderness so characteristic of 
Johnson, not a little of that powerful and 
vivid grasp of the logic of a limited sub- 
ject which enabled both of them to clinch 
an argument with a knock-down illustration 
no less remarkable for wit than force, and 
all that tenacity of personal prepossession 
which made both alike impatient of an un- 
congenial intellectual presence, and gave 
them the impulse to rid themselves of the 
buzz of irritating thoughts by the rude flap 
of a masculine understanding. It is true, 
indeed, as Dr. Whately remarks in the pas- 
sage we have alluded to, that Dr. Johnson 
was a vehement Tory, and that in conversa- 
tion he too often talked as if discussion was 
a game of chess, in which victory, and not 
truth, was the object to be sought for. But 
Johnson’s Toryism, though it made him as 
much the opponent as Whately was the 
champion of TV iberal ideas, was scarcely less 
strongly characterized by manly candour 
than Whately’s own opposite prepossessions 
in favour of Liberal views. Again and 
again Dr. Johnson would admit that he had 
silenced an opponent unfairly by epigram, 
not argument; and at bottom there is evi- 
dent enough in Johnson’s mind a very pro- 
found belief in truth and passionate desire 
to reach it, which Dr. Whately ignores in 
him, only because the early training of 
Johnson’s mind had furnished his intellect 
with a host of false premises and prejudices 
which effectually embarrassed ad obstruct- 
ed him in the search. If Johnson had been 
without his intense veneration for the past, 
his passionately loyal spirit towards estab- 
lished powers, and could be conceived 
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beginning life, like Whately, from the Aristo- 
tle-Paley principles of philosophy and re- 
ligion, we should imagine him running much 
the same career ; brow-beating unintention- 
ally those who differed from him, supporting 
by strong, tightly linked arguments, conclu- 
sions dear to his heart for reasons ver 

different from those which took hold of his 
understanding, making much of his own 
circle of friends, pounding away — 
at his intellectual enemies, eager for intel- 
lectual sympathy and despising himself for 
wanting it, quite unable to give it beyond 
the range of his own special interests, domi- 
neering and yet tender, contemptuous to- 
wards anything like mysticism or intellectual 
vagueness, indomitable in purpose when 
once he had set his shoulder to any wheel, 
and' curiously combining a love of physical 
marvel and liking for materialistic wonders 
with a strong impatience of sentimental 
credulity. No doubt Dr. Whately was a 
statesman of some ability, which Dr. John- 
son, with his bundle of early prejudices, 
could never have become. But there is 
really much of striking resemblance in those 
strong positive intellects, the rough wit, the 
“bottom of good sense,” the terse thought, 
the warm personal affections, the insuper- 
able reserve, the eager humanity, the intense 
concentrativeness, the mixed credulity and 
shrewdness of the twomen; and if Whately 
were far more of a statesman and a general 
reasoner, Johnson, of course, was far the 
greater in the power of stamping his per- 
sonal character on occasional observations 
and remarks. Yet what did Johnson ever 
say much better than Whately’s criticism, — 
as usual, one-sided enough, — on the demand 
made for gratitude towards Sir Robert Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington for granting 
Catholic Emancipation and Free Trade, after 
resisting them to the very last practicable 
moment as measures of necessity ? “ Who 
could suppose them [the Irish],” said Whate- 
ly, “such fools as to be grateful to those 
who granted what they lacked power to re- 
fuse, and who never even attempted to make 
a virtue of necessity, but always proclaimed 
that it was by force and against their will ? 
One might as well be grateful to an ox for a 
beef-steak. But to O’Connell, whom they 
regarded as the butcher that felled the ox, 
the Irish have always been even over-grate- 
ful.” Or take this, of the Radical’s destruc- 
tive attitude towards the Irish Protestant 
Church, and the worldly attitude of purely 
political Protestants towards it. ‘“ As for 
these last, I regard them and the Radicals 
as only two different kinds of enemies to the 
Protestant Church ; they are like the Asiatic 
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and African hunters of the elephant; the 
latter wish to kill the animal for the ivory 
and as much flesh as they can carry off, 
leaving the rest of his carcase as a scramble 
for hyenas and vultures; the others wish to 
catch and keep him for a drudge.” It is in 
these kinds of clinching illustrations, at once 
argument and wit, that Whately’s great con- 
centrativeness of intelligence and vividness 
of logic seem at once most brilliant and 
most Johnsonian. But there is something 


nitude of distance of the sun, or of the theories 
of Ptolemy and Copernicus. The former is 
what I understand —— to have in view; and I 
agree that, as it relates to a matter confessedly 
incomprehensible, it is better not to be dwelt on, 
lest we be bewildered and misled; it is one of 
the ‘secret things that belong unto the Lord 
our God.’ The other is what J have had all 
along in view, and which I hold to be among 
the things that ‘ belong to us, that we may do,’ 
&e. Unfortunately, by being confounded with 
the other, it is in general swept away from peo- 


in the rough and almost dumb tenderness of | p'e’s thoughts, as a speculative mystery better 


the Archbishop, in the careworn, deeply fur- 
rowed face, in the piety of his instincts, so 
far beyond what seems warranted by the 
rigid and narrow boundaries of his precisely 
outlined thought, that we feel a resemblance 
of even a deeper kind. Yet, of course, the 
men were different enough, being indeed in 
external circumstances, profession, creed, 
and education, as wide as possible asunder. 

It seems to us very unfortunate for the 
Archbishop’s reputation that his profession 
and his writings have brought him before 
the world in great measure as a theologian. 
There never was a man less fitted for the 
study of theology proper; indeed all his 
most successful writings on theology were 
Ingenious devices to resist and evade the 
claims of theology proper. He has been 
charged, as everybody knows, with being a 
Sabellian, that is, with believing that the 
Father, Son, ‘and Holy Spirit are only 
three aspects of the same personal Essence ; 
and to this, of course, his note in the Logic 
on the word persona, pointing out that it 
and the Greek word from which it is trans- 
lated had nothing of the meaning which we 
now assign to the word “ person,” directly 
tends. But we believe that he was quite hon- 


kept in the background ; whereas it is the cor- 
ner-stone of the Christian faith (the doctrine 
into which we are baptized) and of Christian 
practice ; since, if God stands in three relations 
to us, we are bound to act and feel suitably to 
the three relations in which we stand to Him.” 


That is as distinct and as bold an attempt 
to clear the Church of England of anything 
like a theology as we have ever seen, and it 
was of the essence of Whately’s mind to 
object to a theology and keep before him- 
self only the “ regulative” Christianity, as 
Mr. Mansel has since called it, which should 
have an immediate practical bearing on hu- 
man conduct. How he reconciled this 
mode of thought with the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, which are purely theo- 
logical declarations of the secrets of the 
Divine Essence, or even with a great portion 
of the theology of St. John, which seems to 
us of precisely the same nature, we are 
never told. But that he honestly believed it 
to be the duty of a good Protestant to de- 
cline entering in any degree on the divine 
ontology, ve | to believe only as much as 
clear human logic could prove, without, 
however, disputing or disbelieving the asser- 
tions made about the deeper things of God, 





est, — indeed, he was never even in the legst | but rather leaving them to be decided, if at 


degree dishonest, — in repudiating this inter- 
pretation, and maintaining, on the contrary, 
that he wished not to explain, but to avoid 
explaining, or even speculating upon, the 
inner nature of God, and the mode in which 
the three distinct manifestations of Him in 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are to be 
reconciled and united in one. Thus he 
says in a letter to a friend : — 


all, in a higher state of existence, is obvious 
enough. The bias of Dr. Whately’s mind 
towards close and accurate observation in 
natural phenomena he extended to the 
region of faith, noting carefully enough 
the various manifested characteristics of the 
divine will and government, but declining to 
feel any great interest in the secret of their 
hidden unity and origin. Hence the ten- 
dency of his religious writings to construct a 








“Ist. There are, properly speaking, two | scaffolding for the Christian faith, rather 
distinct doctrines, each called the doctrine of than to work at the actual structure at all. 
the Trinity, and thence often confused together: | His mind occupied itself with the evidences, 


the one speculative, concerning the distinctions 
in the Divine essence; the other practical, con- 


and his heart took the leap to actual trust 


‘ et ilently and without giving much sign of 
cerning the manifestations of God to man, They _- Bone tity, | 5 
are as different as a certain opinion respecting that most important step in the process. 


the sun, from an opinion respecting the sunshine. 
A peasant has need 


And this tendency of Dr. Whately’s to be 


to know the effects of Satisfied as a theologian with preparing the 














sunshine in ripening corn, &c., &c., which he | understanding for conviction, was no doubt 
may do without forming any notion of the mag- | increased and rendered more remarkable by 
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his great deficiency in intellectual and mor-| ant meaning not embodied in, but suggested 
al sympathy with minds widely removed | by, the Archbishop's words. Worse still 
from his own. There never was a mind| than this involuntary but violent injustice 
less able to enter into the heart of a convic-| to his friend’s memory was his treatment of 
tion which he did not share. It was this|the Memoir of Mr. Blanco White when it 
want which made him often appear bard | actually appeared, and of its editor, Mr. 
and cold, and made him sometimes positively | Thom. A finer piece of intellectual biogra- 
cruel and unjust. His prejudice was not | phy has not been published in the last fifty ~ 
usually the prejudgment of an unfair mind, | years, than this paintul story of a spiritual 
but the incapacity of a stiff and fixed char-| mind losing its faith in revelation and yet 
acter to enter into a very different moral} eagerly sighing after it when lost. The 
attitude than any to which he was accus-| Archbishop, however, charged the editor 
tomed. This it was which made him guilty, | with indelicate revelations of the private 
in at least one instance, of a very discredit- | feelings of an unhealthy mind made for the 
able loss of temper and equity, which many | sake of gain, and with gross misrepresenta- 
would falsely attribute to dishonesty. When | tions of his own conduct to Blanco White, 
his chaplain, Mr. Blanco White, became a} and evidently believed his own absurd in- 
Unitarian, and fell into that suffering state |dictment. This gauges the immense force 
of mind into which a man of his sensitive | of prejudice, — here strictly prejudice in 
temperament could not but fall when old| the true sense of prejudgment, — which he 
ties of the tenderest nature were necessarily | brought to the reading of a book absolutely 
relaxed, if not broken, the Archbishop be-| and wholly free from all trace of the bad 
haved with his usual generosity of both mind | qualities imputed to it. Miss Whately has 
and purse to him, but pummelled away at | acted either very courageously or blindly in 
the sensitive invalid on the subject of his| publishing the only letters discreditable to 
misunderstandings of the true relation be- her father in these volumes. They are dis- 
tween them, in letters the merciless logic creditable not because he was guilty of any 
and terrible robustness of which are quite | dishonesty, but because they ee him ¢a- 
painful to read in such a connection. There | pable of such blind and insensate prejudice as 
was no want of real tenderness for his friend ;| is implied in inability to understand how 
the sympathy with his distress of mind of | Mr. Siause White could cease to agree 
which he speaks was genuine enough; but | with him, and could repeatedly misunder- . 
this sympathy did not tell upon his style or | stand his letters, without being insane, and 
manner of writing any more than his gen- | how any other intellectual man could write 
uine piety told upon his religious discourses ; | his life and publish his diaries without de- 
the man stayed at the bottom, the logician | tectin that insanity, and having determined 
came to the surface. That the Archbishop | to trade ‘on it for the sake of gain. In a 
was deeply mortified at Mr. Blanco White's | future edition we should advise Miss Whate- 
defection, that he could not understand it,|ly to apologize for the two letters on the 
that he believed he could argue him out of| lite of Blanco White. They are indeed 
it, and longed to make the attempt, is obvi-] characteristic enough of her father’s mind, 
ous. But after Mr. White's death his| but characteristic of an injustice in it that 
annoyance took a most unjustifiable and | she cannot well wish to have perpetuated, 
culpable shape. He had found Mr. White | — sculptured, as it were, — for all succeed- 
nervous, and to a certain extent, no doubt, | ing generations. Her implied approval is 
morbid in mind, and he coolly assumed that | the only blot on her admirable book. 
his change of belief was contemporaneous Though. Dr. Whately was, as a ruler of 
with a loss of sanity. He had got, he says,| the Church, deficient in any true love or 
medical opinions to sustain him, but an_/| care for theoloyy, he had a great deal of the 
Archbishop of his force of character would power of astatesman. The system of united 
easily get ten per cent. in any profession to , education which he so nearly succeeded 
echo any strong judgment of his own. The, in forcing upon Ireland was a thoroughly 
simple fact, as any one can see who reads, statesman-like experiment, and, but for 
Mr. Blanco White’s life, and notes the| the rise of the Ultramontane party and the 
grounds on which the Archbishop evidently | Cullen faction, might have had all the sus- 
formed his presumption against his friend’s , cess it deserved. We have always main- 
sanity, is that Mr. White was intellectually tained, indeed, that as soon as the great 
perfectly sane and even lucid, but that the majority of the Catholics of Ireland rejected 
Archbishop startled and jarred upon his, it, there was no choice for any true Liberals 
siaken nerves, and made it difficult for him | but to admit their right to a separate edu- 
to appreciate the exact amount of unpleas-| cation, as we have admitted the right of 
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Dissenters to a separate education in Eng- 


land. But though the late Government was 
not only right about the Catholic University, 
but were acting in the only way possible for 
Liberals after the success of the Ultramon- 
tane reaction, we do not the less recognize 
the great value of the attempt made by the 
Archbishop, or the less regret that it is evi- 
dently doomed to fail. Moreover, the 
astonishing pertinacity and resolution with 
which he stuck to the attempt, when once it 
was made, was quite heroic. He had to defend 
it without avowing his belief that it must 
ultimately lead to the Protestantization of 
Treland, — or, as he said himself, to defend 
it with one hand, and that his best, tied 
behind him,— but defend it he did with 
unparalleled vigour to the last. Asa theo- 
retic statesman, too, he was a man of no 
small acuteness. The following suggestion, 
for instance, of a remedy for the too great 

igidity of a constitution like that of the 
United States is very shrewd and states- 
man-like : — 


“ Some newly formed States have dreaded to 
entrust to any man or body this unlimited 
power, and have in the original scheme of the 
Constitution fired certain fundamental points as 
out of the control of the Legislature. This is 
the case with the United States of America. 
The Government is limited by the original 
Constitution, and if the Congress should pass 


* any Act encroaching on that, no citizen would 


be bound to obey such a law. The disadvan- 
tage of this is, that it places the present gener- 
ation under the control of their ancestors, and 
provides no legal method for their throwing it 
off, even shouid they unanimously wish to do 
so.* Should a great majority of the citizens of 
the United States agree with the Legislaiure in 
wishing for such a change, we may be sure:they 
would effect it, though they would not do so 
regularly. ‘The problem is to devise a mode of 
escaping both disadvantages ; and this can only 
be effected by providing tor the calling in, from 
time to time, some new power, distinct from the 
ordinary Legislature, and authorized to intro- 
duce changes from which the other is restricted. 
The Roman decemvirs and dictators were some- 
thing approaching to such a provision, but the 
chief error of those contrivances was the allow- 
ing these provisional governments to supersede 
the ordinary and to engross the whole power of 
the State. Hence they led to tyrannical usur- 
pation. They should have had no othér power 
than that which was peculiur to them. The 
best contrivance of the kind is, I think, the con- 
stitution of some colle:es in respect of their 
visitors. The Master and Fellows, &c., govern 
and make bye-laws under certain restrictions ; 
but, with respect to alterations of fundamental 


* Both the Archbishop and the Spectator seems 
to forget the constitutional provisions for altera- 


tion. 
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statutes, have no power except to call in the 
Visitor, who has power, when thus appealed to, 
to alter the statutes, and having done so retires, 
and leaves the ordinary government in the same 
hands as before. It is on this plan I should 
proceed if I were employed to frame for any 
community, civil or religious, a constitution of 
government. The principle is equally applica- 
ble to all forms, whether monarchical, aristocrat- 
ical, popular, or in any way mixed. Provision 
should = made for calling in what might be 
called a visitational power on extraordinary 
emergencies. The constitution originally laid 
down should bind the ordinary government, 
which should administer, under these limita- 
tions, the affairs of the community. It should 
have no power to alter any of the fundamental 
rules of the constitution, but should be author- 
ized, whenever its members thought fit, to sum- 
mon the extraordinary assembly (or whatever it 
might be cailed), for which provision should 
have been made. And this assembly should 
have no power except to deliberate and decide 
on the points proposed to it by the ordinary 
legislature ;. it should not supersede or interfere 
with their authority, and should be dissolved at 
any time, even re infecté at their pleasure. In 
short, it should be precisely the regulator of a 
watch. It is, I think, thus, and thus only, that 
we can avoid the two opposite evils — of too 
strict a confinement to the decisions of our an- 
cestors, when, even if originally the best, the 
may have ceased to be suitable; and of ras 
and ruinous changes of constitution — an evil 
which is very apt to succeed the other.” 


On the whole, the impression of the Arch- 
bishop left upon us by these volumes is of a 
very strong and noble character of rather 
coarse grain... A man of vast generosity, 
great love of approbation, and greater con- 
scientiousness, who never intentionally did 
an unjust thing, and who laboured without 
ceasing in the cause he thought to be good, 
incapable of insincerity, rough and abrupt 
almost to a point at which episcopal stateli- 
ness became impossible, yet dignified from 
the great purity of his own conceptions of 
duty and the immobility of his will when 
once he had made up his mind, a man with 
a most tender heart, with something of the 
— of dumb affection about him, so deep- 
y was it hidden in involuntary but deep 
reserve, with great intensity of feeling con- 
centrated within very narrow limits, defi- 
cient in sympathy to know when he was 
giving needless pain, of a sledge-hammer 
understanding with which he thumped away 
mercilessly at all that seemed to him false, of 
a utilitarian cast of mind, yet of a much 
higher than utilitarian school of ethics, he 
seems to us a kind of mitred Hercules, who, 
above all, gave reality of mind to a Church 
the highest thoughts of which he was per- 


| haps intellectually incapable of appreciating. 
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NAPOLEON AT LYONS. 


Ir a proof were wanting that Cesarism 
is unsuited to modern Europe, it would be 
found in the fact that Napoleon is not a 
completely successful Cesar. The man un- 
derstands his age and his position as no one 
born in the purple ever did or will. While 
his flatterers tell him that he is the beloved of 
the nation, and his enemies taunt him with 
relying solely on the Army, the Emperor of 
the French gravely surveys his position, de- 
cides that his raison d’étre is his care for the 
masses of the people, and with a calm, grave 
forethought, which, but for the selfishness 
intermixed with it, would be serene wisdom, 
shows himself their protector and earthly 
Providence. Aware that the power in France 
of to-day rests with the majority, with the 
“ people” in the French sense of that mis- 
used word, he has throughout his reign cul- 
tivated them with a care which is to us, who 
hate Cesarism, we confess almost marvel- 
lous. It isso utterly unlike the care a dem- 
agogue would profess. In this very month the 

mperor has been attacked by a new dan- 
ger. The workmen of Lyons are suffering 
up to the point at which in England mas- 
ters would be shot and the Poor Law Board 
called u for extra-legal exertions, at 
which soldiers would be kept in readiness 
throughout the district and Parliament would 
resound with speeches more or less effec- 
tual. The Lyonnese workers in silk, say 
90,000 men fit to bear arms, are starving, 
without a poor law to fall back upon. Ac- 
cording to Imperialist scribes, the cause is a 
change in the fashions such as ruined Co- 
ventry ; according to Orleanist scribes, it is 
the want of a free electoral system ; accord- 
ing to Le Monde, it is the existence of infi- 
del publications, or the coming departure 
of the French troops from Rome. The cause 
matters little, for it is acknowledged that 
Lyons is starving, and Lyons starving is as 
formidalle as Paris discontented. Partly 
from the intimate unity which has grown 
up in the city, partly from a very ex- 
ceptional geographical position — labour, 
as it were, holding the castle, while res- 
aca lives in the moat — and partly 

rom the Zouave courage peculiar in 
France to the citizens of great towns, the 
Lyonnese when excited are very dangerous 
to the Government. They are excited now, 
are repeating the splendid formula which 
they invented in 1831—“We will live 
working, or die fighting ” — a formula which 
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riat, and which the Lyonnese perhaps alone 
among proletaires honestly mean, and are 
demanding asa practical answer to their 
moan ateliers nationaux. Louis Blane has 
gone deep into their hearts, and what he 
tried to realize under a Republic they now 
demand with menaces of their earthly Prov- 
idence. : 

The Emperor cannot grant that demand. 
Socialist by conviction as well as study, full 
of pity, like all men of his kind, for masses 
of men in suffering — though he would send 
a blind man to the galleys for an epigram 
without a wince — he nevertheless must not 
drive propertied France quite mad by sug- 
gesting a poor law. Why the average Con- 
tinental bourgeois, with 200/. a year, hates 
that particular form of Christian action in 
the way he does we have never fairly un- 
derstood, probably no man ever will under- 
stand, unless he is a Scotch Calvinist, a 
Continental Catholic, or an English Anti- 
nomian miser. At all events he hates it, 
partly out of religious and partly out of so- 
cial antipathies, till he can scarcely be 
brought to reason on it, till a serious propo- 
sal to introduce it turns the typical epicier 
of French comedy into an exceedinyly dan- 
gerous and short-winded person with a bay- 
onet. Nor as a Bonaparte could Napoleon 
well admit that M. Louis Blanc, Republi- 
ean, anti-Napoleonic individual, with a his- 
tory connected with 1848, had suggested © 
the true solution of a great social problem, 
had shown himself — ah, what blasphemy ! 
— wiser, nearer the root of things than an 
absolute Cesar, with bees upon his robe. 
Bees; one must not forget that; to the 
foreigner the eagle, to the citizen a Bona- 
parte must be always the King-Bee. Still 
something must be done for the Lyonnese, 
or they will rise in insurrection, and the 
flame may spread to Paris; and the sous- 
officiers may decline fratricide, and the Em- 
pire may pass away like a dream. A 
vulgar despot, a person born in the purple, 
with belief in the divine right of Hapsburgs, 
Guelphs, and such like, would have done one 
of two things. He would have sent troops 
to shoot the hungry, as Louis XV. did twice, 
if not thrice, in his reign, and have declared 
wild talk about stomachs, and starvation, 
and rentals, sedition ; or he would have fed 
the people like paupers, given bread in 
heaps until they were sufficiently filled, con- 
tented, and demoralized. An old Cesar 
would have done the latter, have ordered up 
corn from Sicily, and doubled the daily 
dole, and been received with tumultuous 
cries of * Ave Imperator!” in return. 
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sums up; the claims of the modern proleta- 
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however, is a man with eyes, a man who, 
suppressing newspapers, understands politi- 
cal economy; who, punishing public-meet- 
ings, understands the power of association ; 
who, believing in prefects and bayonets, 
looks out with dreamy eyes to the power 
which prefects and privates cannot see, but 
which is beyond them. The Emperor does 
not give the Lyonnese a stone when they 
are clamouring for bread, he sends them an 
idea. To him, as to all far-seeing men, it is 
clear that the ultimate reconciliation be- 
tween labour and capital must come from 
their union in co-operative societies, and he 
will accelerate the junction. Bread to keep 
life shall not be wanting, but the Lyonnese 
workmen must find their ultimate relief in 
the accumulation of capital, had better form 
themselves into societies of employers as 
well as labourers. There is a difficulty, he 
suggests to the Minister of the Interior, in 
forming such societies under the present 
law as societies en commandite, i. e., with 
limited liability. But there is no difficulty 
in forming co-partnerships anonymes, i. e. 
with unlimited tialility, at least no difficulty 
when I, Napoleon, have thus hinted to pre- 
fects and other official personages that they 
will refuse the needful signatures at their 
peril. Then capital is wanted. Ah, we will 
find that! earthly Providence can supply 
12,000/. or so, or indeed any needful amount. 
With unlimited power of absorption given 
by statute to the sky, shall the cloud be 
wanting in moisture? Let the poor people 
have the cash needed and found societies, 
and being Frenchmen, with a God-given 
talent for organization, let them work those 
societies well, and so banish hunger out of 
the land. 

Une must be a Frenchman, and a French 
workman, and a French workman of Lyons, 
aud a French workman of Lyons starving, 
to feel how that message would be received. 
In one and the same decree to be relieved, 
and relieved without the Christian but 
shameful formula of receiving alms, and to 
have one’s dreams, one’s hopeless dreams 
realized at a stroke, and to see that an Em- 
peror shares one’s intellectual convictions, 
—it is more than relief, more than happi- 
ness, it is almost glory. There is not a work- 
man in Lyons who would not consent to eat 
once in every two days, rather than cheat 
his comrades of their tuture by balking the 
Emperor's design. Hunger is hard, but 
with Utopia at Rend hunger can be borne, 
or if not, there are tobacco and the brazier. 
Let the weavers but see clearly that the 
suggestion is honest, which it certainly is, 
and that the money will be forthcoming 
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which it will be, though creditors are eye- 
ing the Imperial till somewhat savagely, 
and that the delay is not too great, which 
is the doubtful point, and there will be no 
émeute in Lyons, against the Emperor at all 
events. Sous-prefets may be stoned, and 
gendarmerie bet, and agents d’autorité bu- 
ried under pavement ; but after all, earthly 
Providences can replace them without se- 
rious exertion, and vacancies accelerate 
promotion. The Lyonnese will wait, and, 
the plan being sound, will wait to purpose. 
Whatever the fate of the co-operative prin- 
cipal’ in England, it is quite clear that it 
suits France, which, indeed, is a great State 
chiefly because in politics its people have 
been struggling blindly for a century to- 
wards co-operation — fraternité their grand- 
fathers called it, when they killed Abel in 
order that Cain and Seth might have clear 
space to work lovingly together. The 

rench can manage societies well, can make 
them yield the conjoined profits of labour 
and of capital, and the Emperor in calling 
on the Lyonnese to work out that system 
fully does but take the lead in the direction 
to which the national genius is inclined, 
does but articulately advise that which 
working France inarticulately desires. 

Nobler work can no man have than such 
leadership, but then it is work which only a 
leader can do, and leadership is incommuni- 
cable. It is strange, almost melancholy, to see 
how perfectly the Emperor sycceeds when- 
ever success wil] do nothing towards the es- 
tablishment of his dynasty. for which he 
chiefly cares. He made authority once more 
effective in France, he drove back Russia, he 
made Italy, he conquered Mexico, he ave 
Germany her grand impetus, he will rid 
earth of the Temporal Power, and he will 
perhaps yet make France the richest coun- 
try on the Continent, and all these things 
will avail his son nothing. The ends which 
would avail him, the resurrection of Poland, 
the restored frontier of the Rhine, the suz- 
erainty over Europe, the subjection of 
Rome to France, —these things Napoleon 
cannot secure, and is therefore not a Foun- 
der, scarcely even a Government, but only 
a Cesar, a man who reigns by virtue of 
qualities which he cannot transmit, or be- 
queath, or create. Chief and foremost 
among those qualities is the power of com- 
prehending* French aspirations as well as 
French needs, the future as well as the 
present, the ideal of the workman’s brain 
as well as the pain in the workman’s stom- 
ach, which this message to Lyons so mar- 
vellously displays. 
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